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PREFACE. 



In the present enUghtened age, when 
every one reads and writes, no apology is 
necessary for offering this little Volume 
to the public eye. It will suffice to ap- 
prise the indulgent Reader, that neither 
emolument nor fame was the object of the 
Authoress in the composition of the fol- 
lowing Tale, but simple amusement ; for, 
leading a sedentary life, caused by an 
affliction of some years' standing, part 
of those hours usually passed by young 
persons in what are designated the plea- 
sures of the world, have been dedicated 
by her to this employment. That many 
and glaring faults may be discerned, the 
Authoress is perfectly aware ; and whether 
the design for which it was written (the 
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entertainment of the young) will be an- 
swered, she feels doubtful ; yet it may be 
safely said, that should "Conrad Bles- 
sington*' not contain any thing to edify, 
at least the perusal will not be found to 
inculcate injurious sentiments. 
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CONRAD BLESSINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

We have no parents ; and no Mends beside : 
I well remember when my mother died : 
My brother cried ; and so did I that day : 
We had no father ; — he was gone away. 

Bloomfield. 

It was a beautiful spring morning ; the resplen- 
dent beams of the sun imparted an air of cheer- 
iiilness, to which the delicate yet dazzling green 
of the young leaves failed not to contribute. 
The birds chirped merrily among the branches, 
as they trimmed their plumes in the genial rays ; 
and the loud hum of the wild bee was frequently 
borne upon the air, as it flew past in quest of 
the early flowers. In fact, it was one of those 
balmy mornings, of which our variable climate 
affords but so few — so very few — examples. 
The situation, to which we desire the kind 
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reader to attend us, is one of peculiar but modest 
beauty. A small retired hamlet lay in a deep 
hollow, through which flowed a stream, whose 
pebbly bed was distinctly visible through its 
translucent waters. The sides of the dell were 
thickly fringed with wood, in various gradations 
of verdure. There, might be seen the chest- 
nut in its full summer dress, the sycamore and 
lime just revealing their glories, while the noble 
oak, diffident as yet of the blandishments of the 
season, still stretched his naked branches in the 
breeze. The village, to which we must now 
turn, was built on the banks of the brawling 
brook, over which was thrown a rustic bridge. 
The church, a small Gothic structure, stood 
half concealed by trees, and " pointed its taper 
spire to heaven,'' in modesty and peace; near 
which rose the Parsonage, a neat unpretending 
edifice. 

"What a heavenly morning!" said Mr. 
Yorke to his lady, as they crossed the bridge 
towards the hamlet; " how nature seems to re- 
joice in the early sunbeams ! What greater 
proof of the certainty of regeneration can we 
have, than the return of this most delightful 
season?" 
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" What indeed !" returned Mrs. Yorke: "the 
spring, to me, is certainly the most welcome 
part of the year ; it seems to diffuse a happy 
influence on all around." 

" I think, my dear, you will except our good 
friend the Rector from that assertion; his 
countenance testifies considerable mental dis- 
tress. — Why, how now, Camden?" he con- 
tinued, addressing that gentleman, as he came 
up ; " what is the matter ? Fanny and I were 
just moralising on the contented appearance of 
every thing in this spot; when you present 
yourself, with a face that would do credit to 
dark despair itself. What can have driven you 
into the dolefuls?" 

" Indeed, Yorke," said Mr. Camden, as he 
saluted his friends, " you would be doleful, if 
you had been doing and seeing what I have. 
I was coming to the Grove, to consult you on 
the subject of my uneasiness." 

" To make me as miserable as yourself, I 
suppose," returned Mr. Yorke, laughing. 

" By no means : endeavouring to be useful 
to your fellow creatures must impart a feeling 
of satisfaction, although the business may make 
you grave. I know both you and Mrs. Yorke 
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well enough, to feel assured you will assist me 
in the present case. But, perhaps, you are going 
on some business to the farm now ; if so, I will 
call upon you in the evening." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Yorke; " a walk 
was our only object." 

^' In that case, I shall not disturb your plan 
much, for I wish you to accompany me to Mrs. 
Dickson's ; and, as we go along, I will explain 
my reasons for wishing you to do so, if you 
please." 

" WilUngly, my good friend. I am quite 
anxious to know what can have arisen so im- 
portant." 

" Your curiosity shall soon be satisfied; for 
you must understand, that about ten days since, 
a lodging was engaged at Mrs Dickson's, by a 
young female, about twenty years of age, who, 
with two little children, and a maid servant, 
took immediate possession of it. Two days 
after, she was seized with a brain fever, which, 
despite the prompt attendance of Dr. Campbell, 
put a period to her existence at two o'clock this 
morning ; leaving the poor infants (for they are 
not yet twelve months old) totally unprovided 
for; as the sum she had by her, I fear, will 
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barely defray the funeral expenses, and clear 
off the few trifling debts incurred during her 
illness." 

" But," enquired Mr. Yorke, " have they no 
friends ? Did she not mention to any one what 
to do with the children ? Pray, who and what 
was she ?" 

" Bless me, Yorke, what a mass of interro- 
gations ! I scarcely know which to answer first. 
As to who the unfortunate creature was, I can 
only tell you, her name is written Mary Bless- 
ingtoQ ia two or three books that I found in 
her room. Bat as I was not called to her bed- 
side until all earthly hope of saving ber had 
vanished, and she was in a state of dreadful 
delirium, I was only the auditor of her painful 
and frightful ravings. I remained with her to 
the last, hoping for the recurrence of a lucid 
interval, to offer the comforts of religion, but in 
vain ; she remained in a state of stupor for some 
hours previous to her death. The names of 
Eugene, and Father, were the only ones she 
pronounced ; and from what I heard her say, 
no clue can be discovered of her parentage. 
Therefore I wish you to assist me in deciding 
what is best to be done with the orphans/' 

B S 
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" It is, indeed, a sad story," replied Mr. 
Yorke, " and seems, at present, wrapped in 
mystery ; but I should think, my good friend, 
by examining the poor lady's papers, and ques- 
tioning the servant, some light may be thrown 
on the subject." 

" I trust such may be the case ; though, I 
fear, much dependence cannot be placed on her 
knowledge, as it is only three weeks since the 
woman was hired ; but we must hope for the 
best." 

So saying, Mr. Camden opened a little wicket, 
and entered the cottage. 

" Well, Mrs. Dickson," said the worthy man, 
" where are the little boy and girl?" 

" With their nurse, in the room above, my 
good sir. Shall I call them down ?" 

" Not at present, dame. I wish to know 
first, if you ever heard your late lodger say any 
thing about her relations ; or where you think 
she came from ; for both Mr. Yorke and myself 
are anxious to place the children under the pro- 
tection of their friends : their situation is most 
deplorable at present." 

" Very true, sir. I am sure I would tell any 
thing I knew, for the advantage of the sweet 
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innocents ; but the poor lady hardly spoke, the 
few days she was here before her illness. Each 
time that I saw her she looked worse and worse, 
and her eyes were red with weeping. Indeed, 
sir, I think it was grief which killed her; for 
the nurse says that she did nothing but cry all 
day, and night too — poor soul ! — and press 
her children to her bosom, till she became light- 
headed. Perhaps, gentlemen, you will go up 
and see the young woman yourselves ; though 
I doubt if she can give you much information 
as to the lady's relations, for she never spoke 
about them." 

" I think," said Mr. Camden, turning to his 
two friends, " we had better see the orphans." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Yorke : " we must 
also look at whatever papers may be found." 

They immediately ascended the cottage stairs, 
and entered a small but neatly furnished apart- 
ment, where, on the floor, sat the little girl and 
boy, who were playing together, happily uncon- 
scious of their destitute condition; while the 
servant was busily engaged in the next chamber, 
where lay the body of their deceased parent. 
The woman was, as Mrs. Dickson said, unable 
to fkrnish any materials for the furtherance of 

B 4 
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ibeir benevolent object; and they turned to 
some papers, which they found enclosed in a 
case, as a last resource for its attainment. 
Every letter was carefully examined, which they 
thought likely to afford any information. All 
amounted but to five; of which, three were 
signed " Eugene Blessington," and breathed a 
spirit of ardent affection ; that of the latest date 
appointed a place of meeting, where every thing 
should be ready for flight. Of the others, one 
was from a person announcing the death of the 
lady's father, and begging to forward his last 
farewell to her. The perusal of the broken- 
hearted parent's epistle was truly painful. A 
strong feeling of indignation and cruel injury 
was mingled with the affection and anxious grief 
of a father : at one moment, while writing, dis- 
pleasure seemed to have predominated ; while, 
at another, love for his mistaken daughter 
appeared to have overcome every sentiment. 
The letter concluded, by taking a last leave of 
his child, and assuring her of his full pardon for 
her offence. 

" This sad proof of a daughter's disobedi- 
ence, and an old man's misery," said Mr. Cam- 
den, when he had read it, ^^ was no doubt the 
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cause of Mrs. Blessington's death ; but the in- 
formation we have gleaned being so very slight, 
I am perfectly at a loss to determine what is best 
to be done with the children." 

^^ The young man mentions his father in one 
place," answered Mr. Yorke; " perhaps he might 
be found, and induced to take them under his 
protection." 

" I hope you may find it so, my dear," said 
his lady ; " but I fear there may be a doubt of 
it, as it appears the consent of the parents of 
neither party was gained to the connection. He 
particularly enforces the necessity of secresy, 
from fear of his father's displeasure." 

" You are right, dear Fanny ; but still we 
must use our greatest exertions to find where the 
elder Mr. Blessington resides ; and if they fail, 
must strike out some new plan. The orphans 
had better remain here until after the funeral. 
What do you think to do, Camden ? " 

" Our proceeding," returned he, " must de- 
pend, I think, on circumstances. I will take care 
that all due respect is paid here, if you will send 
to the village, where Mr. Ward (which, I think, 
is the name of the father of the deceased,) re- 
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sided previous to his death. You may learn 
much by that means." 

" Very true, — I might go myself; but how 
far is it from hence? fifty or sixty miles, I 
fancy." 

" Rather under that, I think, Yorke ; but there 
is no occasion for your going. A letter to the 
minister of the parish will do equally well." 

" That is not complimentary, my good fellow, 
to your friend's powers of unravelling a mys- 
tery. I am determined to go myself, if it be 
only to show you how clever I am in collecting 
information." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Camden, laughing at his 
friend's warmth, " I do not mean to doubt your 
exertions; but I really think, on second thoughts, 
you may spare yourself the trouble." 

" But if I do not mind the trouble, and you 
have no objection, I would rather go. I am 
quite interested for these two poor little things." 

" Well, Yorke, I will not dissuade you from 
your good intentions; therefore you can do as 
you please." 

" Then to-morrow I will be off; and I have 
little doubt of being able to elucidate some- 
thing." 
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They now left the cottage, after desiring Mrs. 
Dickson to pay every attention to the mother- 
less infants, whom Mrs. Yorke promised to see 
again the following morning. 

During the three succeeding days, Mr. Yorke 
was absent on his benevolent mission ; and at 
his return, he hastened to acquaint his friend, 
that he had learnt, after the greatest difficulty, 
that Mrs. Blessington was the only child of the 
late Mr. Ward, who was a widower, and who 
had idolised her. When scarcely seventeen, 
she became attached to Mr. Blessington, who 
was a sub-lieutenant of a regiment stationed in 
the neighbourhood. The youth of Blessington 
(for he was only twenty ), added to his well-known 
dissipation, at once decided Mr. Ward on re- 
fusing to listen to the union of the lovers ; and 
this, for the moment, destroyed their hopes. 
Mr. Ward too fondly confided in the obedience 
and attachment of his daughter, whom he never 
for an instant thought capable of producing the 
grief she would so soon cause him ; as a month 
had scarcely elapsed ere she left her parent, her 
home, and assuredly her self-esteem, to follow 
the fortunes of her lover. The regiment had 
been ordered to another part of the country, 
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and no account of her had been received for more 
than two years; for Mr. Ward, justly incensed, 
made no attempt to reclaim her; and during 
which time he had died (as Mr. Yorke's inform- 
ant stated) from pure grief. About three months 
after his death, a letter was received from her, 
addressed to him, which was opened by his exe- 
cutors, and found to contain many expressions 
of the deepest sorrow for the past, and hopes of 
forgiveness. No mention had been made of her 
situation ; but she had requested some pecuniary 
assistance, however trifling. In consequence of 
this communication, her father's executors for- 
warded the letter, which proved so fatal to the 
unhappy young woman. But all Mr. Yorke's 
endeavours to gain intelligence of Mr. Blessing- 
ton's father proved fruitless ; as it was supposed, 
Mr. Ward was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the young man ; or, from his utter disinclination 
to the match, did not deem it necessary to as- 
certain any thing about his relations; for he 
never mentioned, even if he knew, whether 
such a person existed. " Besides," continued 
Mr. Yorke, " the person who told me all this, 
and who was the clergyman of the village, ex- 
pressed his doubts if the young people were 
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ever married ; and, in that case, the unlikelihood 
of Mr. Blessington's doing any thing for the 
poor children, supposing it possible to find 
him." 

" An unfortunate business indeed ! " said 
Mr. Camden, with a sigh, as his friend con- 
cluded — " an unfortunate business indeed ! I 
did not anticipate that climax to their impru- 
dence." — After a moment's pause, he added, — 
" But we must, if possible, avert from these in- 
nocent sufferers the consequence of their pa- 
rents' errors; therefore, come with me to the 
cottage, Yorke, and we will see what can be done 
for the best." So saying, he took his hat, and, 
accompanied by his friend, proceeded to Mrs. 
Dickson's« They walked silently along, each 
absorbed in his own thoughts, until they reached 
their destination. On opening the cottage door, 
Mrs. Dickson advanced, with the little boy in 
her arms, who, now grown familiar with the 
worthy Rector, stretched out his little hands to 
meet him. The appeal to his notice was not 
made in vain. 

" Poor innocent I" he said, as he received and 
kindly kissed the little helpless being, who smiled 
his welcome; ^^ thou art happily unconscious of 
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thy destitute situation, and, should Heaven spare 
my life, may it be my care to keep thee in ig- 
norance of the loss of thy natural protectors ! 
The Almighty has placed thee in my hands, and 
I willingly accept the trust ! " 

" How worthy is that promise of yourself, my 
friend !" said Mr. Yorke, pressing Mr. Camden's 
hand. " To answer the cry of the fatherless, and 
defend the poor, is your happiness ; and your 
goodness cannot fail to meet its reward. But 
I hope you will permit me to share your good 
work, and provide for the girl, who, you must 
allow, will be more suitably placed under the 
care of my Fanny." 

" I honour your feelings, Yorke ; but I think 
you should consult your lady prior to making so 
serious an engagement. Recollect, she may not 
be so willing as yourself to undertake the charge; 
and in that case it would be dooming her, your- 
self, and the object of your solicitude, to dis- 
agreeables, which I should be distressed to see 
you suffer from. Gain Mrs. Yorke's acquies- 
cence, and I will resign Emily to you." 

** Fanny's consent I can safely answer for ; 
but nevertheless I will accede to your proposal 
of informing her of my intention ; and as 
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Mrs. Blessington is to be buried to-morrow, 
arrangements shall be made for the reception of 
my foundling immediately. This being settled, 
Camden, I will leave you; as you have, no doubt, 
parish duties to attend to. — Good-b'ye, Conrad !" 
(tapping the infant on the cheek ;) " you are a 
lucky fellow, to have gained so true a friend as 
Camden." With these words, the young man 
quitted the humble dwelling, and bent his steps 
towards home ; where, as he anticipated, a 
cordial assent awaited his communication to 
Mrs. Yorke ; and in the course of a few days, 
the little Blessingtons were removed to their 
respective homes, where, for the present, we will 
leave them. 
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CHAP. II. 

The youth exchanged his sylvan dwelling-place 
For the rude tent and war-field's deathful clang. 

Moore. 

The two gentlemen, introduced in the foregoing 
chapter, had been companions and friends at 
college, whence they had separated for a few 
years, only to cement a still more lasting friend- 
ship when circumstances again threw them to- 
gether. Charles Yorke was the eldest son of a 
person who had amassed considerable wealth in 
the practice of the law, and who had intended 
his son should follow the same profession ; but 
dying while Charles was yet a minor, the latter 
found himself, at the age of one and twenty, 
afler an excellent education, the master of 
a large unencumbered property. After passing 
several years in an intimate acquaintance with 
the pleasures, and advantages, the follies, and 
perhaps some of the fashionable vices of le 
grand monde^ where his elegant manners, youth, 
amiability, and large possessions, made him 
equally attractive to the gay, the good, and the 
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designing, he united himself to a delightful girl, 
with whom he retired to his estate in the 
country. They had since continued principally 
to reside at Yorke Grove, enjoying the sweets of 
domestic life, and the pleasure of their infant 
family, which, at the time of their introduction, 
consisted of three children, of whom the eldest 
and youngest were sons. Edward was two years 
older than the little Blessingtons, while Louisa 
and George were alike their senior and junior 
by a few months only. 

Of Mr. Camden a shorter description will 
suffice. The youngest of a large familyi and 
the son of a poor clergyman, he was educated 
at Christ's Hospital^ whence his talents pro- 
cured him a college education ; and his friend, 
Charles Yorke, presented him with the living 

of ^ the village in which he resided. Here 

he had been settled about a couple of years, 
beloved by the poor, and esteemed by the rich, 
the admired of all who knew him : of him, it 
might truly be said, he was the father of his 
flock ; and thus he lived happy and contented, 
" The world forgetting, by the world forgot." 

We will now revert to the orphans, thus each 
as it were transplanted into a foreign and widely 

c 
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different soil. In the few following months, the 
little Conrad secured the tender affection of his 
benefactor, whose own happiness was increased 
by the society of his protege. About this time, 
Mr. Camden solicited and obtained the hand of 
the daughter of a gentleman of small fortune ; 
and, as is but too often the case, where the one 
thing needful (money) is somewhat scanty, the 
demands for it were numerous. In as many 
years, five children called on Mr. Camden for 
a father's care ; and his wife, after the birth of 
the last, fell into that state of health, which, 
though constantly requiring care and attention, 
often stands time and distress better than a 
sounder constitution ; in fact she seemed likely 
at any moment to be called hence, yet still con- 
tinued to struggle, and live on. The death of 
three of their children, two sons and a daughter, 
in infancy, also added in no small degree to their 
domestic anxieties. The two children remaining 
were both daughters ; and Mr. Camden, though 
an excellent parent, evidently looked upon Conrad 
with the love and pride which, had his offspring 
lived, would have been divided with his own boys. 
This partiality, Mrs. Camden by no means 
approved she considered the orphan an intruder; 
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and her ill-will was manifested in many little 
unkindnessesy which, however, she concealed 
in her husband's presence. 

As Conrad emerged from childhood, he could 
not but observe and regret this feeling ; but being 
an amiable youth, he confined his discovery to 
his own bosom, well knowing how great were 
his obligations to his early friend ; and ^^ Is it 
not my duty," he thought to himself, " to bear 
all Mrs. Camden's little ill-humours, for the 
sake of my foster-father, whose comfort would 
infallibly suffer by any disagreement in his 
family; besides, my comforts and advantages 
are so manifold, that it will be only a slight 
return I can make, and I am persuaded Mrs. 
Camden does not intend to hurt my feelings, 
by what she says in moments of dissatisfaction." 
Thus communed young Blessington, whenever 
he felt any annoyance from Mrs. Camden's 
jealousy; and his lively disposition enabled him 
to ward it off in a considerable degree. He 
was a great favourite with every one at the 
Grove, where his sister Emily had found afi 
equally valuable, but more splendid home : she 
was educated as the companion of Louisa Yorke, 
who was a dever though somewhat spoiled girl. 

c 2 
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The Blessingtons, from infancy, were most fondly 
attached to each other ; they knew' no other 
relation, though of kind friends they had many; 
as two seeds cast by the wind to a distance from 
the parent stem, mingle their branches, and gain 
strength from the approximation of each other, 
so Conrad and Emily loved and mutually sup- 
ported each other ; and as their years increased, 
and reason matured, infantine love ripened into 
an effectionate esteem. 

Mr. Camden intended to educate Conrad for 
the church, with a view to his eventually enjoy- 
ing his own living ; but how often do we see our 
fondest hopes controverted by some untoward 
and unforeseen event ! From an early age he 
had evinced a partiality for a military life, little 
consonant with his patron's wishes for him. As 
a child, drums, trumpets, and swords were his 
only delight; and when his mind developed, 
and books became his amusement, those of 
military adventure, heroic daring, and hair- 
breadth escapes, formed his sole enjoyment. 
Often was he detected drilling Agnes and Lucy 
Camden; and even dogs and cats, and other 
domestic animals, were known by the names of 
those military heroes with which Master Bless- 
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ington had thought proper to dub them. Bold, 
active and enterprising, yet, generous, amiable, 
and light hearted, he was the leader in very 
hazardous sport, and the chosen companion of 
all the young people in the neighbourhood. 
Application he had none; and Mr. Camden 
saw, with infinite regret, that his uncongenial 
taste increased with his age and size. 

Ernest Bonner, a nephew of Mr. Yorke's, 
who had been in the habit of spendmg much 
of his time, during his youth, at the Grove, and 
consequently was well known to our hero, had 
entered the army at an early age ; and just at the 
time that Conrad was eighteen, and beginning 
to feel, and urge Mr. Camden to think, that the 
church was not the profession he was fitted 
either to ornament or succeed in, Bonner, having 
obtained leave of absence, came to pay his 
uncle a visit He was four years older than 
Conrad, fond of his profession, and a wild 
reckless fellow. The baneful influence of his 
company was soon visible to Mr. Camden, in 
Conrad's utter desertion of study, and constant 
absence from home. At length, he began to 
see with pain, that if he desired the youth's 
happiness, he must sacrifice his own fondly 

c 3 
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anticipated plans : he had endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to change his obnoxious 
bent, but without success ; for although, when 
he had expressed his great objection to his 
adopting the life of a soldier, Conrad promised 
to endeavour to yield the point, yet he plainly 
saw, where such an infatuation existed, it was 
cruel and impossible to expect compliance : he 
therefore resolved, when next the subject should 
be broached, that he would not withhold his 
consent. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. Ernest's 
accounts of the line of life he so ardently desired, 
inflamed Conrad's young and ardent imagination ; 
his days were spent in the company of this 
pleasant but dangerous friend, and his nights in 
dreaming of the fancied delights of his favourite 
pursuit. 

It was one evening at the commencement of 
the year 1809, after spending the whole day at 
the Grove, that Conrad was returning slowly 
home ; his arms were folded, and he appeared 
in deep and painful thought, from the frequent 
changes in his fine open countenance. He was 
eminently handsome, being nearly six feet in 
height, of an erect, well-proportioned figure; 
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the fire of his dark hazle eye was tempered by 
long silken lashes, his nose was roman, mouth 
small, but beautifully formed, while his com- 
plexion, though almost too fair for a man, 
enhanced the brilliancy of his appearance. 

When he came to a spot whence the Parson- 
age was visible in the gloom of the twilight, he 
stopped abruptly, and for a moment contem- 
plated the peaceful home of his childhood, at 
the same time saying, "I must leave it — I cannot 
endure the thought of the nionotonous life my 
best friend destines me for. Come what may, 
I must be a soldier ! " He then hurried forward, 
and in a few minutes entered the cherished 
dwelling he had determined so soon to quit. 
The family were at tea when he joined them, 
and he placed himself at the table in silence. 
Mr. Camden, who was reading the newspaper, 
laid it down at his entrance, and said, while a 
smile of welcome illumined his countenance, 
<^ What has detained you so late to night, 
Conrad, at the Grove? You spend so much 
time there now, that I suppose you will forsake 
us altogether soon." 

^* Not forsake you, my dear sir, — that I could 
never do, after your parental care of me ; but, 

c 4 
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for a time only, I must leave you." Mr. 
Camden looked grave, but Conrad continued. 
" My wishes have unfortunately been for some 
time opposed to yours, with regard to entering 
the church; nevertheless, I have endeavoured to 
warp my mind according to your desire, for I 
feel I ought to do all in my power to testify my 
gratitude ; but it is impossible, I am convinced, 
unless I am a soldier, I can be a successful or 
a happy man." He paused, and Mr. Camden 
said, — 

^^ This declaration, Conrad, does not surprise 
me; you have been so devoted to Ernest 
Bonner's society, the last few weeks, that I must 
own I anticipated something of the sort. As 
far as my own feelings are concerned, you know 
I have always expressed my aversion to your 
leaving me; but I have confidence in you, and am 
sure you both desired, and have endeavoured to 
follow my wishes. Now, although I think it 
would be equally weak and foolish of any 
parent or guardian, to yield so important a 
point, as the choice of a profession he considered 
advantageous to the fancies of the youth, yet 
I should pronounce him bigotted and tyrannical, 
and perfectly unfit for the proper discharge of 
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his duty, if he were to consider his self-gratifica- 
tion, in preference to the well being of the 
individual committed to his care, when he was 
assured by various circumstances, that the plan 
he had chalked out for him was not calculated 
to form the happiness he had intended. I do 
not disguise my objection to the army and 
navy ; but I believe your taste inherent, as from 
childhood I have observed your predilection. 
But has any thing occurred to-day, to determine 
you so firmly to abandon the church ? Tell 
me openly, my dear boy, what it is, and I flatter 
myself you will not find me unwilling to listen 
to reason. My desire is your happiness, and 
whether the army or any other profession 
procure it, I shall be satisfied." Conrad's flushed 
cheek, and sparkling eye, testified his delight 
at this unexpected and unhoped for declaration, 
as he replied, — 

" Yes, dear sir, a circumstance of importance 
took place this morning, which decided me on 
making another appeal to your kindness. I 
believe Mr. Yorke introduced you to Major 
Taylor a few days since ; that gentleman has 
been some time at Yorke Grove, and I have 
derived no small instruction and pleasure from 
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his society. He soon discovered which way my 
taste inclined, but did not take much notice of 
my many hints how ardently I longed to be a 
military man, until this morning, when, being 
alone in the park, he questioned me closely upon 
my views : I told him exactly how the case stood, 
and he then offered, if I could gain your con- 
sent, to procure me an ensigncy. As he leaves 
for London to-morrow, it is necessary to give 
him an immediate answer, and I dare hope, sir, 
it may be a favourable one." 

" Your hopes are very presumptuous, Conrad," 
said Mr. Camden, smiling at the energy with 
which he spoke; " but, in this instance, they will 
not belie you, for (and he laid his hand affec- 
tionately on the young man's shoulder, by whose 
side he was sitting) my free consent and best 
blessing are yours: if the proceeding be as 
fertile in advantages as you express and I hope, 
the sacrifice I now make will be amply com- 
pensated." 

" My thanks can never repay you for the 
value of your concession, dear sir ; but it shall 
be my study to prove, at a future time, how 
highly I prize it, and to testify that a grateful 
heart, for inestimable benefits received, dwells 
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as firmly in a soldier's breast as in that of any 
other." 

^ I do not doubt it, my dear fellow ; I have 
never had the slightest cause to repent receiving 
the orphan boy, and I have no fear for the 
future. To-morrow I will accompany you to 
the Grove, to see Major Taylor, and arrange the 
matter with him." 

The evening was consumed in the discussion 
of the projected plan ; and, the foUowingmorning, 
Mr. Camden fulfilled his promise of waiting on 
Major Taylor, who expressed his satisfaction at 
the prospect of being able to forward the views 
of his young friend, of whom he spoke to the 
Rector in terms of the greatest interest. — "It 
would, indeed, have been a pity, he said, to de- 
prive your country of the services of so gallant 
a youth, and to confine so noble a spirit under 
the surplice of a country curate, at a time, too, 
when his talents are likely to be called into 
action. If possible, I will obtain him a commis*- 
sion in my own regiment ; and in that case, or 
indeed in any case, while he does his duty, and 
I am not picked oflF, both you and he may rely 
upon his finding a steady friend in me." 

Mr. Camden acknowledged the value of this 
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promise, and expressed a hope and belief that 
Conrad would not forfeit either his good opinion 
or valuable protection. Of this, Major Taylor 
said he had no fear ; and the gentlemen separated, 
mutually pleased with the success of their in- 
terview. The Major, as he shook Conrad by 
the hand, at palling, intimated how happy he 
was at the prospect of shortly addressing him 
as a brother officer. 

Various sorrowful countenances assailed our 
hero, when his young friends became acquainted 
with his proposed departure : Emily, in particu- 
lar, deplored the decision; for, in parting with 
the brother she almost adored, she doubly felt 
her orphan state. At the end of three weeks, 
Conrad was delighted by the receipt of a 
letter from Major Taylor, enclosing an ensign's 

commission in the regiment, which was 

under orders for foreign service. After con- 
gratulating his young friend on the prospect of 
active employment, he informed him, it would 
be advisable to be in London in the course of 
the ensuing week, as his equipment would neces- 
sarily demand some time ; adding, that during 
that time, both his house and advice were en- 
tirely at his service. 
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To this kind offer Blessington returned a 
grateful acceptance, and then prepared to spend 
the few intervening days in taking a long, 
perhaps a last, farewell of all he had known and 
loved from childhood. Every part of the Grove 
and Parsonage was visited, and found to possess 
a charm hitherto unknown. Each nook re- 
called some infantine pleasure, some by-gone 
amusement. In these rambles he was closely 
followed by the young Camdens and Yorkes, 
but his sister scarcely left his side ; though she 
said but little, her countenance betrayed the 
distress his departure occasioned her. Some- 
times her eyes would fill with tears, as she 
listened to his joyous anticipations, which she 
endeavoured to conceal by a forced gaiety; or 
her cheek would turn pale, when his probable 
danger presented itself to her mind. At such 
moments, Conrad would throw his arms round 
her neck, and gently chiding her weakness, say, 
** Why, dearest Emily, do you grieve ? I am 
not going to leave you for very long; a few 
years, and I hope to return more worthy, and 
more capable of protecting a sister I dearly 
love. Your looks argue danger in my career, 
and of course I know that is true ; but you must 
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recollect, dear girl, every pursuit h^ its dangers; 
and whether in the field or here, in the bosom 
of my best friends, the same good Providence 
guards and protects us. Do not then distress 
yourself and me by fruitless regrets, the few 
hours we have to be together; I have more 
cause than you to sorrow, for I never knew till 
now how much I was loved, and how painful it 
would be to leave you all." As he concluded, 
a tear stood in his own eye, and he affectionately 
kissed his sister, who, now totally overcome, 
hastily retired to compose her shattered spirits. 
As the day of separation approached, Conrad's 
spirits were observed to flag ; his light merry 
conversation and joyous laugh became less fre- 
quently heard ; he at times stood lost in thought, 
or the contemplation of his fond companions ; 
and when he entered the parlour on the la^t 
evening, he took his usual seat among the group 
round the fire in gloomy silence, which, for 
some minutes, not any of the party seemed in- 
clined to break. There is a certain awe atten- 
dant on a deep and long preserved silence, 
which renders it an exertion to break it ; each 
party feels unwilling to be the first to interrupt 
the cogitations of the others ; and thus it extends. 
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until some chance circumstance puts a pefio4 
to it. Such was the case in the present instance ; 
for the entrance of a servant, with the apparatus 
for that social meal so appropriately eulogised 
by Coi^'per, tended to dispel its influence on the 
minds of all present. Emily had been permitted 
to spend the previous week at the Parsonage, 
that she might enjoy as much of her brother's 
society as possible, and she therefore increased 
their domestic circle on this occasion. 

Various were the tributary offerings of affec- 
tion Conrad received; every little article that 
was deemed useful to the young soldier was 
presented with the love of each; and had the 
wishes and feelings alone of his young friends 
been consulted, his baggage would have been 
swelled to an enormous size. Among the 
articles he promised to take with him, and to 
use constantly, was a netted purse, the gift of 
Agnes Camden, whose soft blue eye sparkled 
through her tears, as he assured her, that 
although, when replenished with coin, it would 
be esteemed from its utility, yet, when devoid 
of that requisite, as he supposed it would most 
frequently be, he should consider it more valu- 
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able, from its reminding him solely of the love 
of the fair donor. 

Family prayers, as usual, concluded the even- 
ing; after which, Mr. Camden turned to his 
son in affection, and kindly pressing his hand, 
said, — " You are now, my dear Conrad, on the 
eve of your departure, to be launched into a 
dazzling but deceitful world; you have been 
educated in retirement, and your youth and in- 
experience will be taken every advantage of, to 
mislead and corrupt you. It will require great 
and constant watchfulness on your part, to keep 
clear of vice ; the army is the theatre of idleness 
and dissipation ; and those who pass the ordeal 
unscathed are the more commendable. Be 
careful in the choice of your friends ; for on 
them, in a great measure, depends the happiness 
or misery of your future life. Your principles 
are good — adhere strictly to them, and never 
allow persuasion, or the fear of ridicule, to in- 
duce you to give up your better judgment in 
any point where to yield is sin, and where, in 
deviating from the path of rectitude, you will be 
sure to abandon that of happiness. The tempt- 
ations in the life you are about to adopt are 
manifold; and many will be the apparent and 
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sunken rocks you must avoid : of these^ I can 
but speak generally, for my acquaintance with 
the world has been but slight, and Mr. Yorke, 
I know, has given you the kindest and most 
suitable advice on the subject; therefore I can 
only entreat you to profit by it, for should any 
thing happen to me, if you do your duty, he 
will not fail to stand your friend. In the dis^ 
charge of your duty, see you are not carried 
away by your passions; cool courage should 
influence the acti<ms of the wise and good man ; 
and always keep in mind, that mercy and hu* 
manity are the brightest flowers in the victor's 
wreath. Now, having warned you of your dan- 
ger, I must leave the rest to that power, which 
is alone able to protect you, and may you be 
rewarded, my dear fellow, for your dutiful and 
aflSdCtionate conduct to me.'' 

" Talk not, dear sir, of my reward: what 
can I ever do to repay you for your kindness to 
an orphan stranger ? But for you, I might have 
been brought up in a workhouse, or in scenes 
of still greater depravity ; whereas I have found 
in you every relation that nature or circum- 
stance deprived me of. By my conduct in future, 
I will show you I have not forgotten what I owe 
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you : on this, perhaps the only night I may ever 
spend under your cherished roof, pardon me, 
my best friend, for the faults of my youth, the 
grief and displeasure I have at times caused 
you, and give me a parent's blessing, to protect 
me in my future life !" 

As Conrad spoke, he knelt before Mr. Cam- 
den, who, laying his hand on the head of the 
young soldier, said, solemnly, " May the God 
of all power and might, who is the Author and 
Giver of all good things, bless and watch over 
you, my dear boy! May he render you an 
ornament to your profession, and restore you 
to your home and friends, when your country 
shall no longer require your services !" 

As Conrad rose, Mr. Camden affectionately 
embraced him, after which, all retired to their 
respective chambers. Conrad could not sleep : 
he thought long and deeply on the peaceful and 
happy home he was leaving for the first, and it 
might be for the last time ; of his forlorn con- 
dition, without any in the world to look to, but 
the friends he was now to bid adieu to for an 
indefinite period. A dark and fearful combi- 
nation of present evils seemed to hover over 
him ; but the anticipated pleasure of an active 
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and honourable life gaily danced in bright 
perspective, and, like a beacon to the ship- 
wrecked mariner, cheered his drooping spirit, 
and soothed the hour of separation. Morning 
came, and with it tears and sighs; Conrad 
alone wore a face of smiles, and appeared happy; 
though, could his feelings have been analysed, 
they would have been found any thing but tran- 
quil ; for, although he appeared cheerful, sorrow 
lurked within. A hasty meal being concluded, 
and Mr. Yorke's carriage at the door, to convey 
him to the neighbouring town, whence the 
coach started, he prepared to depart: every 
thing was pronounced ready, but still the 
dreaded moment was deferred ; Emily had still 
something to say ; a parcel was forgotten ; Mr. 
Camden had a last injunction to give, which 
caused him to linger, until Conrad, declaring 
he should be too late, bade a last farewell to all 
around him, gave his weeping sister the final 
kiss of brotherly affection, and with an emphatic 
" God bless you all," rushed from the house, 
and throwing himself into the carriage, pro- 
nounced the words ^* Drive on," and in a few 
minutes was quickly pursuing the road to the 
metropolis. 

D 2 
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CHAP. III. 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 

With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust; 

And such a yell was there. 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air. 

Walter Scott. 

Is it fair to pierce the veil of solitude, and 
observe Conrad as he pursued his journey? 
Shall we own that the long suppressed grief, 
that weighed heavy upon him, then found relief 
in a few burning tears, which, however, he 
dashed indignantly away ? perhaps he thou^t 
as unworthy his calling, but which, in truth, did 
honour to his feelings* Shall we tell of the 
desolation he felt as he wended his way? No I 
grief is sacred ! it is enough to say, Conrad 
knew the value of his friends. Every one 
knows what it is to leave home for the first 
time, to be a prey to that sense of loneliness, 
that blank, that sinking of the soul, when torn 
from all that is dear, the individual is cast among 
strangers, indifferent alike to him or his concerns. 
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In vain the bereaved spirit looks around for 
something to comfort it ! Time, and time only, 
can restore its composure, by other scenes, 
interests) and pursuits. 

Our hero reached London in safety, where 
he was kindly received, and hospitably enter- 
tained, by Major Taylor, who proved of the 
most essential service to him during the interval 
he spent in preparations ; for, being for the first 
time cast in such a vortex of dissipation, his 
position would have been most dangerous with- 
out some one to guide his first steps. With 
youthful enthusiasm, he conjured up a thousand 
pictures of future glory, and in anticipation was 
already a hero. His uniform, sword, and various 
appointments were examined again and again 
with increased delight; a little pardonable van- 
ity swelled the heart of the young soldier, as 
he surveyed himself for the first time, accou- 
tred as one of the defenders of his native 
country ; and the recollection of the pain of 
leaving his home was swallowed up In the all- 
engrossing thought of coming glory. In March, 
being fully equipped, he left town by the mail 
for Portsmouth, at which place he embarked on 
board a transport bound for Lisbon, which he 
D 3 
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reached in safety in the middle of April, and 
immediately joined his regiment. It is not our 
intention to enter into a minute detail of Conrad's 
military exploits; it will suffice to mention only 
a few leading features of the contest that followed 
his union with the British army. 

His regiment was one of the foremost in 
driving Soult from Portugal; and in the sub- 
sequent action of Talavera, wherever the contest 
raged with the greatest fury, Ensign Blessington 
shone conspicuous. On the evening following 
that glorious day, Conrad, accompanied by Ernest 
Bonner, whose corps was also engaged, walked 
over the well-contested field ; and the various 
scenes of misery which presented themselves to 
the sight, made a strong impression on his 
youthful mind, such as he, perhaps, never felt 
again, — for age and habit blunt the feelings. 
Here, lay several severely wounded and dying 
soldiers, from whose labouring breasts at in-< 
tervals issued the heavy groans, which alone 
told that life yet lingered in the mangled body, 
now scarcely distinguishable from the inanimate 
loads of clay by which they were surrounded. 
These last presented the most ghastly spectacle : 
large and frightful wounds were every where 
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visible, through which life had flowed in the 
torrents of blood which now saturated the 
earth, and bathed the limbs so lately bearing 
their gallant owners full of health and ardent 
expectation to the " battle field/' There, were 
engaged one party of Highlanders in removing 
their still surviving comrades, and another in 
paying the last sad duty to the departed by 
consigning them to one common grave. Dying 
horses kicked and uttered the most appalling 
cries, as, half mad from pain and fright, they lay 
upon the muddy soil, deep trampled with their 
own and master's gore. On every side were to 
be seen helmets, broken arms, horse furniture, 
gauntlets, balls, and cartridges ; while that most 
degraded, cruel, and wretched set of beings, 
who strip the dead, pursued their avocations 
with heartless industry, scarce deeming it neces- 
sary to ascertain if death had yet terminated the 
sufferings of the individual whom they were so 
impatient to despoil. 

The surrounding country still smoked from 
the recent conflagration ; for, by some untoward 
circumstance, the long dry grass which grew 
every where in abundance took fire, and many 
unfortunate creatures were burnt to death before 

D 4> 
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they could be removed from the field. The 
moon rose pale and sickly, shedding a mourn- 
ful light on every object around ; and Conrad, 
as he contemplated this awful picture of destruc- 
tion, felt inclined to forswear the life of a soldier: 
but every pursuit has its pleasures, as well as 
pains; and the gloom of the young man was soon 
dispelled by the wild gaieties of a camp in the 
beautiful climate of Portugal. 

There is an air of nonchalance and good fel- 
lowship appertaining to the military, altogether 
peculiar to persons of that profession; a thought- 
lessness of past, present, and coming events, found 
only in a camp, where danger, honour, death, 
and victory are ever present to the mind's eye ; 
where the boon companions or the affectionate 
friends may in an instant be for ever separated 
by the all-powerful and unforeseen hand of the 
great enemy. And a wise dispensation is it that 
the case is thus ; for happiness and health would 
be equal strangers in a community where every 
succeeding day brings its list of victims, should 
casualties be deplored to the extent they would 
command in the regular course of nature. 
What man would boldly charge the enemies of 
his country, if he thought of the wounds or 
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death that might be his portion ? It is true, 
death may find him in the shape of a musket 
or a cannon ball, a bayonet or sabre may maim 
him, but the bright side is always contemplated 
by youth ; and fame, glory, and honour present 
themselves to his ambitious view in the laurelled 
train of victory. In the bright effulgent rays 
of success every evil is disregarded, and joy 
and merriment reign paramount in the bosom, 
which in a few short hours may lie still in 
death. 

With this feeling Conrad was imbued in 
common with his companions ; and employment, 
change of scene, and similar occurrences, speedily 
erased all remembrance of his sensations at Ta- 
lavera. His letters from England were kind and 
affectionate, and tended, in no small degree, to 
encourage him in the life, which he found, on a 
nearer inspection, was not all sunshine. In 
&ct, in common with the rest of the army, be 
had to combat with many and great difficulties ; 
but, like his companions, he conquered them 
all, and attracted the notice of his superiors by 
his uniform good conduct. 

About this time be heard, with unfeigned 
regret, of Mrs. Camden's death, who^ having 
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taken a violent cold, sunk under an attack of 
inflammation : from her, Conrad had never 
received much kindness, but he loved her for 
his benefactor's sake, who, he knew, would 
heavily feel the blow ; and he felt the loss 
accordingly. 

At the actions of Busaco and Barossa, in 
the former of which he was slightly wounded, 
Conrad preserved his character as a gallant and 
rising oflicer: he was now a lieutenant, and 
looked confidently forward to the possession of 
a company, when the fierce, sanguinary, and 
glorious struggle at Albuera took place. The 
morning of that day dawned, and found high 
hopes and noble courage burning bright in 
Conrad's breast, as he joined his corps, and 
accompanied it to the battle field. He was 
wounded in the thigh, from a bayonet thrust, 
early in the engagement, of which, however, he 
took no farther notice, though bleeding pro- 
fiisely, than by binding his handkerchief round 
it, when he received a musket-ball in the side, 
and the gallant youth fell among heaps of dead 
and dying heroes. It was nearly dark when he 
recovered from his swoon, the firing had en- 
tirely ceased, and he endeavoured to raise him- 
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self and look around : his attempts were but 
partially successful, for his wounds were stiff 
and painful, and his right arm he felt was 
broken ; burning thirst tormented him, and his 
exertions caused his blood to flow afresh ; yet 
his spirits revived, when his partial survey ena- 
bled him to ascertain, that soldiers were occu- 
pied at a short distance in bearing off the 
wounded, and he rejoiced in the prospect of 
assistance. He endeavoured to attract their 
attention, but his parched and fevered lips 
refused to articulate any sound likely to be 
heard at such a distance, and he relinquished 
the painful effort, and submitted patiently to his 
fate. He had not remained in this state many 
minutes when he heard a stifled groan near 
him, — a second, and a third, convinced him the 
person was reviving ; when, suddenly, the heap 
of bodies against which he was leaning began 
to move, and in a few minutes a private of 
his own company crawled out, exclaiming, 
" Ochone ! ochone ! Terry thought he was 
kilt, but I suppose he was only asleep. An 
uncommon heavy covering those chaps are, 
though!" As he rose upon his feet, his 
eye fell upon our hero; and be continued. 
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<* Ochone I sorry I am to see your honour's 
self in such a plight ; I was just raising ye up, 
when one of those mounseers gave me such a 
rap on the head with the but-end of his musket* 
Confound the French rascal ! " (rubbing the 
side of his head ;) ^^ he has almost broke in 
my upper story ; but what for do I stay here, 
while your honour's bleeding so fast I will 
soon bring some one to help you;" so saying 
he ran off towards his companions, who ac- 
companied him to the spot where Blessington 
lay. He again became insensible directly he 
was moved, and in that condition was taken to 
camp, where, for some time, he lay in a most 
dangerous state. Youth, and a good constitu- 
tion, however, at length determined the struggle; 
and, by slow degrees, Conrad recovered so far, 
after three months of intense suffering, as to be 
removed by short journeys to Lisbon ; where 
he embarked for his native country, in com-p 
pany with several officers similarly situated. 
Being incapable of using his right arm, he had 
deputed a friend, some time before, to write to 
England, stating his situation and probable 
return, forwarding the letter by a private hand; 
consequently, he judged it was unnecessary to 
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despatch farther intelligence^ expecting to reach 
his native village almost as soon as a letter. 
A favourable passage of ten days brought the 
white cliffs of " merry England " in sight, and 
Conrad lost no time in availing himself of the 
first opportunity of going on shore ; and in as 
short a time as possible he found himself in 

the town of G , distant about six miles 

from his home. He misdoubted his powers of 
walking that distance, fatigued as he was with 
his journey ; he therefore ordered a chaise, and 
proceeded towards his destination. 

It was a beautiful evening in September ; the 
last glories of an abundant harvest were being 
housed ; and the song and merry whistle of the 
countryman, mingled with the bark of the distant 
watch dog, and the hum of infant voices, were 
frequently borne upon the balmy air from the 
surrounding hamlet. Conrad noted all this, 
and in his impatience to meet those friends he 
alone loved, he cursed the dilatoriness of his 
driver, who was neither inclined to fatigue 
himself nor his cattle by any extraordinary 
haste. An additional shilling produced won« 
ders; thie horses were pushed into a gallop; the 
chaise rattled through the quiet village^ to the 
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astonishment of the inhabitants, who ran from 
their cottages, and desisted from their occupa- 
tions, to gaze at the passing meteor, and finally 
dashed up to the Parsonage door with frightful 
rapidity. Having brought Conrad thus far, we 
believe we must act so uncourteous a part as to 
keep him seated in the chaise a few minutes, 
while we inform the reader that, on the evening 
in question, the good Rector was reading the 
latest news from the Peninsula to his daughters, 
who were engaged with their needles, when the 
unusual sound of a carriage drew the attention 
of the whole party to the window, just as the 
conveyance, to their infinite surprise, drew up at 
their own abode. 

The thought of his beloved Conrad flashed 
across Mr. Camden's mind, and he rushed to 
the door ; but a deep sigh escaped him, and the 
idea vanished, when he saw, through the twilight, 
a pale, sickly-looking figure, wrapped in an ample 
cloak, slowly advance up the little gravel walk 
to the house. He retreat^ to the parlour, 
where, backed by his daughters, he stood pre- 
pared to receive the untimely stranger. 

Conrad, afraid of alarming his kind friends by 
a sudden discovery of his chanored and disabled 
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appearance, had nearly enveloped himself in his 
cloak, now entered the room leaning on a stick ; 
a deadly sickness came over him, and he sunk on 
a chair by the door, as the looks of all convinced 
him he was unknown. Mr. Camden, in surprise, 
demanded his business at so unseasonable an 
hour; and Conrad, perceiving the dim twilight 
added to his incognito, inwardly upbraiding his 
weakness, by an effort rallied his spirits, and 
rising let fall his concealment, saying, in an 
agitated voice, " My best friend, do you not 
know me?" The words acted like an electric 
shock upon all. 

"Conrad! my own brave boy!" exclaimed 
the good man, clasping him in his arms, " do I 
live to behold you again ? Pardon me, my dear 
son, for not recognising you by this light; you 
are so altered : " he sighed deeply, and Conrad 
felt the warm tears of his protector drop upon 
his hand, as he released him from his affectionate 
embrace. " My dearest girls," said he, turning 
to Agnes and Lucy, who returned his embrace 
with sisterly affection, " had you, too, forgotten 
Conrad ?" 

" Only for the first moment, dear Conrad," 
answered Agnes : " before my father spoke, I 
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recogniBed the pallid oountenance^ as that of a 
long absent brother, but surprise checked my 
words. How thankful we ought to be^ yon are 
still spared to make my dear father happy ; he 
has suffered great anxiety (m your account, it 
being so long since we had heard any thi^ of 
you." A tear sparkled in her soft Mu^-a^; 
*^ but," she continued, *^ since you are once fliMe 
among us, all our uneasiness is forgotten, and 
our care, I hope, will soon divest you of your ill 
health." 

*^ No doubt of that, Agnes; home will speedily 
renovate me. I could almost fancy the sight of 
you all has done me good already." 

Lights being demanded, a more minute view 
was taken of our hero, who they had scarcely 
ventured to hope yet lived. Seated in the old- 
fashioned arm chair, with his foster family around 
him, he anxiously enquired for his sister. 

** She is still at the Grove, my dear fWlow,^ 
returned Mr. Camden ; " but I think we had 
better not apprise her of your arrival until the 
morning, for I doubt if you be fit for the excre- 
tion of seeing her now, and the last half year 
her health has been none of the strongest: 
but you must have suffered greatly, my poor 
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Conrad. When and how did all this sad affair 
take place?" 

" Did you not receive a letter from me, of last 
July, dear sir?" 

^^ No, indeed ; if I had, I should not have been 
so uneasy ; we all thought you were killed or 
taken prisoner : the last letter bears date 3d of 
May." 

** Indeed ! I do not wonder you were unpre- 
pared for the chdnge you must see in me," 
said Conrad, looking round with a smile at each 
of his friends, whose whole souls seemed wrapped 
in him. *^ I have had a narrow escape for my 
lifis ; but it is too long a story for to-night, and I 
am anxious about Emily. What is the matter 
with her? You must recollect I have never 
received a line from you the last four months, 
and did not know she was ill." 

** You shall be informed of every thing 
CcHirad, as soon as you have taken some refresh- 
ment : I dare say you have not dined." 

** Indeed, my dear sir, I have ; but I should 
not object to some tea, if Agnes will permit me 
to infringe upon the established rules," (turning 
towards her). 

" Certainly, Conrad," replied she, " I would 
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gladly sacrifice any thing on consideration 
of the pleasure of your unexpected return; 
and of course will willingly break through a 
trifling regulation." 

As she spoke, she rang the bell, and ample 
refreshment was soon at his disposal, to which 
he did due honour; and while so engaged, he 
listened with attention, not unmingled with 
uneasiness, to Mr* Camden's account of his 
sister. 

<^ Emily," pursued that gentleman, ^^ has been 
unwell some months, as I told you ; but from 
what cause, it is out of my power to say ; for 
she has become so silent and gloomy, that the 
sound of her voice is rarely heard, and all 
my endeavours, and those of her friends at the 
Grove, have been unable to draw any thing 
from her but tears. My own impression is, 
Conrad, that the heart is affected ; but Yorke, 
to whom I mentioned my suspicion, ridiculed 
the idea, as he had not the slightest reason to 
suppose such to be the case. That she is ill and 
unhappy, there can be no doubt" 

^^ This is, indeed, a sad account," said the 
affectionate brother thoughtfully ; ** but I hope I 
shall be able to see her better by the end of my 
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visit I think you said, sir, you did not intend 
to apprise her of my arrival to-night ; but unless 
you have any imperative reason against it, I 
should wish her to know of it as soon as 
possible.'* 

" Well, Conrad, your impati^ice is pardon- 
able; and as you are not able to take pen in 
hand, I will be your amanuensis, and give her 
an invitation to breakfast. Will that not satisfy 
you?" 

'^ Undoubtedly, my dear sir, I am and ought 
to be entirely so ; and I have only to request 
you will give her to understand, that I have 
been wounded, that she may not be alarmed at 
my appearance.*' 

** Certainly, your precaution is very judicious. 
You know, I used not to give you much credit 
for prudence ; but three years' acquaintance with 
the world has, no doubt, made you quite steady," 
(laughing as he spoke). 

^^ I wish you may find me so, sir, — though I 
fancy the army is not the school to learn it in ; 
but you must wait till I am quite well, to judge, 
for a long and painful illness is a complete 
drawback to a man's gaiety. Really, Agnes," he 
continued, as Mr. Camden prepared to write his 

E 2 
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note, ^* if you are so solicitous about making me 
comfortable, with all these cushions, stools, and 
what not, I shall soon be spoiled for a soldier. 
I have not enjoyed so much ease for along time. 
I never thought home half so delightful until I 
left it ; and I really think it was almost worth 
while to go away, for the pleasure of coming 
back again; every thing looks so nice, and 
happy, and natural." 

<^ How glad I am you think so, Conrad ! I 
feared you would not like this quiet place, after 
seeing other countries ; but perhaps you will be 
content to remain here after so severe a wound.'' 

** For the present only, Agnes : as soon as I 
am able, I shall be more anxious than ever to 
set out for the seat of war ; I hope still to strike 
some good blows for old England, and triumph 
over the French eagles.*' 

The evening passed in cheerftil conversation ; 
and when the limbs of the youthful warrior 
pressed the couch, where he had rested - in 
infancy, he did not forget to bless his Maker, 
for restoring him to his valuable home and 
inestimable friends. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to hunself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd 
From wandering on a foreign strand I 

Waltbb Scott, 



When Conrad descended to the parlour on the 
following morning, he was pale and languid; 
the excitement of the previous day was over, 
and his friends saw him in his true character of 
a wounded soldier. They then became fully 
aware of the change illness and suflPering had 
wrought in him, and mutually determined every 
care and attention should be lavishly bestowed 
on the object of their conjoined affection. He 
had not made his appearance many minutes, 
when Emily was seen hastening through the 
garden, and Conrad rushed from the room to 
meet her. " Dearest Conrad ! " — " My beloved 
sister P' were the ejaculations of each, as an 
affectionate embrace succeeded; for a moment 
after, neither spoke, for they were equally 
affected at the alteration visible in each other, 

E 3 
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Emily no longer wore the bright glow of health ; 
and Conrad could trace, in the dull eye and 
hollow cheek, the working of secret sorrow. 

^^ Emily, my dearest sister I ^ he continued, 
as, after looking earnestly in his face, she threw 
her arms round his neck and burst into tears, 
shocked by his appearance, ^^ what can make you 
grieve? not the sight of me, I trust; for I am 
quite well, or at least shall soon be so. Dry 
your tears, dear girl, and remember that no 
bitter is devoid of its counteracting sweet : to 
this unlucky bullet, I owe the indescribable 
delight of spending some time with you, to 
which I flatter myself you will not object." 

^^ I must, indeed, be grateful even to your 
accident, dearest brother, since it has restored 
you to me : I will try and dispel the gloom I 
have so long been a prey to, and give myself 
up to the joy of your return. Forgive my weak- 
ness, Conrad ; I did not expect to see you look 
so sadly ; but our good nursing will shortly build 
you up again, and I, too, will forget——** 

She hesitated ; and her brother replied gaily, 
^^ I heard, dear Emily, but a gloomy tale of 
you ; but as good spirits are positively enjoined 
in my doctor's prescription, I beg you will only 
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approach your sedate matter-of-fact brother 
with a joyous countenance ; clouds should never 
dim the brightness of your eyes. But, come," 
he added, as a faint smile flitted over her face, 
^^ our good friends will think we are doing 
the sentimental all this time : let us show them 
they are mistaken." Conrad pressed the hand 
she gave him, and, drawing her arm within his, 
returned to the parlour, where breakfast and a 
cordial welcome awaited thenu 

The morning passed happily: the young 
relatives had not enjoyed a period of such sweet 
and unalloyed intercourse for years, and they 
knew how to i^preciate the fleeting hour. The 
afternoon brought the inmates of the Grove, all 
kind, affectionate, and solicitous for Conrad's 
health. 

" Well, my dear fellow," said Mr. Yorke, as 
he shook him heartily by the hand, ^^ though I 
sincerely regret the cause of your visit, I cannot 
say but what I am delighted to see you again 
domiciliated among us ; though I suppose you 
will be on the wing as soon as we have restored 
the bloom to your cheek, which I am sorry to 
see so pallid at present. Well, well I it is 
all very natural : youth is the season for action, 
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and your hot blood boils for disiinctkHi. Never 
fear, Conrad ; love and country air will soon 
make a man of you again/' 

^^ I have no doubt of that^ dear sir, with sucii 
capital nursing as I find here : I really think it 
is almost worth while to be ill, to know what 
kind and valuable friends I possess. I only 
fear, I can never be half so grateful as I ought ; 
but I beg you all to remember, if I fisdl in this 
respect^ it will not be from inclination to do 
right, but from inefiici^icy." 

^^ A pretty speech, upon my word, Conrad ; 
but I am sure we all believe it, and will 
willingly accept your good intentions. How 
long do you stay with us?" 

^< That, sir, must depend on my wounds. 
I should wish to be off again in three months ; 
otherwise I must have an extension of my 
leave, and that I would avoid if possible." 

" Well! duty," returned Mr. Yorke, smiling, 
'* must certainly be considered before self- 
gratification ; therefore we must make the most 
of you." 

A month elapsed in the enjoyment of home ; 
every attention and care which affection could 
suggest was bestowed upon Conrad, whose 
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health and spirits rapidly improved. Again he 
became capable of accompanying his young 
friends in all their little parties of pleasure ; hb 
gaiety by degrees returned ; and he would have 
been completely happy, had not Emily relapsed 
into her original gloom, as soon as the first ebul- 
lition of joy for her brother's return was over. AH 
his caresses and arguments had hitherto feiled to 
remove Ker hidden sorrow; and his own concerns 
soon prevented his thinking so exclusively of 
her. Constant and unrestrained intercourse 
with a young and delightful female, must ever 
be a dangerous situation for the susceptible heart 
and unbiassed affections of an amiable man, who 
has scarcely told his twenty-first year, to be 
placed in, particularly when that female performs 
the office of nurse. The dependant situation of 
the invalid, the ofier and acceptance of those 
numerous little delicate attentions, induce an 
intimacy, an interest, a tenderness, I had almost 
said a love, on her side, which perhaps gratitude 
with him, in the first instance, causes him to 
return. The seeds of a kindness thus sown in 
the rich soil of two young and uncontaminated 
bosoms germinate rapidly, and spring up and 
flourish, under the bright influence of innocence 
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and contentment Almost unconsciously, they 
run down with the stream, and never perceive 
the danger of their course, until they are cast 
into the whirlpool of passion. Thus it was 
with Agnes and Conrad : in in&ncy, they were 
playmates; in youth, companions; and now, 
when they met in maturity, fraternal affection 
ripened, under the present circumstances, into a 
pure and holy love. Agnes was not beautiful, 
but her good-humoured smile betokened the 
contented and happy mind ; elegant in manner 
and person, cultivated in mind, and amiable in 
disposition, it was almost impossible to suppose 
Conrad could fail to bow before the unseen 
influence of her superior merit. He had stood 
undaunted before a masked battery of Spanish 
eyes, but the soft blue ones of his early com- 
panion seemed to pierce his soul. Her con- 
versation held him a willing captive for hours ; 
and though, when his strength returned, he 
devoted much of his time to Emily and the 
joung Yorkes, still he felt more delight in 
snaking one of the party round Mr. Camden's 
peaceful hearth, than in the gay society at the 
Grove. Thus days slipped by, neither dreamed 
of love, while at every moment they sank deeper 
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in its toils, when at the end of two months 
Edward, Mr. Yorke's eldest son, who had been 
on a shooting excursion in Scotland, returned 
home: a few days only had passed, when he 
discovered the state of Conrad's and Agnes' 
feelings. He had for some time entertained 
the hope of obtaining her affection himself; he 
had admired her numerous good qualities, and 
had endeavoured to win her heart; but (hough 
she was ever kind, he had delayed the moment 
of soliciting her hand from fear of a refusal : 
besides, he thought he had plenty of time to 
woo her; and her father, he was sure, could not 
object to the connection : he was, therefore, in 
no haste to press his suit before he went to 
Scotland. Naturally timid, and infirm of pur« 
pose, till driven to the last extremity, he deferred 
the important question until his return ; when 
all that he saw at the Parsonage alarmed him, 
and he resolved to hesitate no longer. But 
opportunity failed him for some days ; and thus 
time ran on, until within a fortnight of Conrad's 
departure, when he set off one morning with 
the intention of putting his design really in 
execution. Meantime Conrad had observed a 
manifest coolness on Edward's part towards 
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himself; but happy and contented with all aroond 
him, took but little notice of it : once or twice he 
felt vexed, when Edward obviously sought to 
monopolise the attention of Agnes entirdy; 
but he remembered he had often for his amns^ 
ment tormented his brother officers by exciting 
their jealousy, and he resolved he would not 
lay himself open to ridicule; particularly as 
Agnes, though she treated Edward courteously, 
neither sought nor seemed pajticularly pleased 
with his attentions. On the morning Edwai^ 
left home on his perilous enterprise, Blessingtoli 
proceeded towards the Grove, to communicate 
to Mr. Yorke the fact of his having received a 
letter from Ernest, from whom no accounts had 
arrived for many months ; he promised to re-* 
turn by three o'clock, to accompany Agnes and 
her sister in a walk to the neighbouring village. 
He strolled slowly along the road, thinking 
of his journey and the friends he must so soon 
leave, and of his sister's illness, but more 
particularly of Agnes, who, he now perceived, 
when they must separate, was dearer^ infinitely 
dearer, to him than any thing else in the world. 
Yet he could not stay at home ; duty and inclin- 
ation equally demanded his presence abroad : he 
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had not yet spoken to her of love ; and though 

he felt confident her heart was his, he could not 

expect either Agnes or her father to consent to 

an immediate union. It was true, he might obtain 

farther leave of absence, and thus gain time 

for the ceremony to take place; but then he 

must either leave her behind him, or take her 

to a strange country, where at any moment she 

might be deprived of his protection ; besides, he 

was but a lieutenant, and his pay was insufficient 

to support a wife in comfort. *^ No, no," he 

said mentally, ** I cannot ask such sacrifices: 

but I will express my sentiments before I go, and 

when the war is at an end, I will claim the 

reward of my toil." Communing thus, he ad* 

vanced within sight of the Grove, and saw 

Edward coming towards him in great haste. 

** Well, Edward," he demanded, with a smile, 

" where are you going so early ? Why, man, 

you look as if you had all the business of the 

state upon your shoulders." 

" Is Mr. Camden at home ?" enquired young 
Yorke, without noticing this sally. 

^ That is more than I can teU, unless I pos* 
sessed the power of divination ; I left; him at the 
Parsonage a quarter of an hour since." 
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<< Then most likely I shall find him there still, 
and, for fear he should escape me, will not de- 
tain you : the Grove is your destination, I pre- 
sume ?^ He passed on with a slight bow, and 
Conrad walked forward a few yards ; but he then 
turned round, and followed Edward with his eyes 
as he proceeded to the village. He now, for the 
first time, indulged in a feeling of distrust in 
Edward's visits: he half resolved to overtake 
him, and prevent his seeing Agnes, whom the 
jealousy of love led him to think Edward was 
in so much haste to find at home; but he 
thought that by so doing he should betray a 
want of confidence in her afiecti(m, and make 
himself appear ridiculous; therefore, as the 
figure of Edward was hidden from his view by 
a turn in the road, he pursued his way to the 
Grove, with a dissatisfied look, unconsciously 
whistling the air of ^^ The girl I left behind 
me.'' 

He entered Mr. Yorke's grounds by a little 
gate at the road-side, and was making the best 
of his way to the house, when he met Emily, 
who seemed so buried in reflection that she did 
not raise her eyes until her brother was close to 
her. " Dear Emily," he said, tenderly, " why 
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do you still persist in indulging yourself in these 
solitary rambles ? Have I not entreated you, 
for my sake, to relinquish a habit which can 
only tend to make you uncomfortable?'' 

" You say true, Conrad ; but did you know 
the sad consolation I derive from my self- 
communion, I am convinced you would refrain 
from wishing me to relinquish them.'' 

*^ Impossible, Emily: I can never countenance 
a proceeding which risks, nay, which will injure, 
your health. You know we are, or at least I 
hope are, very dear to each other. The only 
relation we have reciprocally known has been 
that of brother and sister ; and we ought mutu- 
ally to fulfil as many duties of the parents we 
have lost, as we can consistently with our very 
opposite situations in life. As your protector, 
Emily, I cannot but deprecate your reserve and 
want of confidence ; and as a brother, I cannot 
but feel, deeply feel, the constant grief and con^ 
sequent illness of a sister, whose love, had it 
equalled mine, would have made requisitions on 
the advice, or at least sympathy, of one, who 
fondly hoped to inspire that affection known 
only to bosom friends." 

Surprised at the solemn tone in which these 
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words were delivered, Emily raised her eyes to 
those of Conrad, and in his glance of mingled 
pty, affection, and vexation, read their confirm- 
aticm. ^ Conrad," she replied, in a tremulous 
voice, ^^ you are unkind to doubt my love for you; 
perhaps I have deserved your censure ; but there 
are subjects too sacred even for a brother's ear, 
and though you might pity, you could not assist 
me ; yet I do not hesitate in saying, were I to 
make a confidant, I would choose no other than 
you.'* 

A silence of some minutes succeeded. Conrad 
felt that farther importunity was vain; and Emily 
was more influenced than she was willing to 
allow, by his kind yet firm manner. At length 
he said, ^^ I am the bearer of good news, so we 
had better repair to the house ; I had a letter 

from Bonner this morning, who gives good 

Emily, are you ill?" he exclaimed, as she 
changed colour rapidly, and clung to his arm 
for support. " What is the matter ? Did I 
do — did I say any thing to pain you ? Here, sit 
down in the arbour, and recover yourself; you 
have walked too far." 

** Oh I no, no," replied she, in a low tone; 
^* I am only weak and foolish, but I shall be 
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better presently ; if you proceed to the house I 
wUl follow/* 

" Not without you, Emily, for F wish to read 
Ernest's letter to you all, he giVes such a 
laughable account of an adventure with a 
Spanish donna ; so come, can you go now ?^ 
•To his infinite surprise, instead of rdplyirig, his 
sister laid her head on the table, which occupied 
the centre of the little building, and burst into 
tears. A light iseemed to flash upon him in a 
moment, and taking Emily's hand as he stood 
by her side, he said, — "Can it be possible, 
Emily, that the mention of a name can have 
produced these tears ? Tell me I am mistaken, 
for your own sake ! for my sake tell me so !" ' 

" Leave me, Conrad," she articulated. 

" Never ! until you confirm or annul my 
suspicions." She remained silent some minutes, 
during which Conrad stood deep in thought : 
she then raised herself, and he resumed : — " Far 
be it from me to steal into your confidence, 
Emily, but chance has informed me, love for 
Ernest is the root of all your disorder ; and it is 
my duty as a brother and friend to tell you, 
that the sooner you forget him the better," 

" Oh, Conrad, do not look so angry : I know 

F 
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I have been wrong in resisting your kindness 
so long, but I was afraid of your censure, for I 
felt I deserved it : if you will sit down I will 
tell you all." Conrad silently seated himself 
by her side, and she continued in a low tone, 
while a deep blush covered her face: — "I be- 
came attached to Mr. Bonner during the few 
months which preceded your going abroad, and 
I believe it was mutual, but our meetings were 
secret ; for I think you know that Mr. Yorke 
promised his dying sister, Louisa should be 
Ernest's wife. But from infancy they have 
disliked each other, and he gained my a£Pections 
with facility. We agreed to correspond secretly 
during his absence, and I accordingly wrote to 
him ; but from some cause, of which I am 
ignorant, my letter has remained unnoticed. 
Oh, Conrad, you know^ not what I have en- 
dured from suspense, or you would pity me." 

** Pity ! I do indeed pity you, my poor sister, 
from my soul, though not only for the past but 
the future, unless you can uproot this unfortunate 
predilection. It will be the utter destruction of 
your health and happiness ; for Mr. Yorke is 
not likely to relinquish his intentions. Besides, 
Bonner does not return your affection, or he 
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would not have remained silent so long. Nay, 
suppress your tears, Emily, you should be thank- 
ful you are undeceived with respect to him." 

^^ I cannot just now, Conrad, but I will 
combat my feelings, if possible. I need not 
request you to confine the knowledge of a 
sister's weakness to your own breast?'' 

" No, Emily, on condition you induce your 
better judgment to triumph over your feelings. 
If he should return here, which he speaks of 
doing in this letter, you must go somewhere on 
a visit ; you must not permit yourself even to 
see him." 

^^ Ah ! dearest brother, if I had such a 
counsellor as you always, I should do right; but 
I have no trust in myself." 

" Virtue must and will guide you right, 
Emily, if you trust to it ; but I think the best 
plan you can adopt will be to tell Mr. Camden 
the whole truth : he is sure to advise you in the 
best and kindest manner." 

" I do not think I could ever persuade myself 
to speak to him, Conrad, he is so good, and he 
would entertain such an ill opinion of me." 

" You do not know half his goodness, Emily : 
he would never think the worse of you for 
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owning a fault, and requesting advice; depend 
upon it, such will be the best and only safe 
course for you to adopt." 

" Well, dear, I will try to follow your advice, 
for I am sure you would not give me any but 
what you thought the most advantageous." 

" Do so, dear girl," answered her brother, 
putting his arm round her and kissing her 
kindly ; ^^ but come to the house with me now, 
for I promised Agnes I would be at home at 
three o'clock." Emily immediately removed all 
trace of her emotion, and returned with Conrad, 
who, after difiusing all possible satisfaction at 
the Grove by the perusal of Ernest's letter, 
hastened away to keep his appointment with 
Agnes. 
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CHAP. V. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Walter Scott. 

During the time Conrad had been absent, a 
scene had occurred at Mr. Camden's which it 
will be necessary to relate. Edward Yorke 
reached the Parsonage, and on entering the 
sitting room found himself alone with Agnes : 
he saluted her in his customary manner, and 
then enquired for her father.'' 

" He is just gone out on parish duties, 
Edward, do you wish to see him?" 

" Not particularly ; I came more expressly to 

see you," — he drew a chair forward, and sat 
down beside her: ** I have desired this opportu- 
nity of speaking to you in private, Agnes, ever 
since I returned from Scotland. I have long 
loved you, and I flatter myself, from your uni- 
form kindness, you are by no means indifferent 
to my suit." 

She rose from the seat she had occuoied 
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at the table, where she had been writing, and, 
while a slight tinge of heightened colour 
mounted to her cheek, she replied, *^ I am at a 
loss, Edward, to account for the circumstance 
which has procured me the honour of your 
preference ; for I am not aware that I have ever 
given you any cause to flatter yourself you 
possessed the slightest hopes of being other to 
me than a friend." 

^^ Then you must, indeed, have been wilfully 
blind, Agnes ; for I have endeavoured, by every 
means in my power, to testify how great is my 
devotion, my love for the unparalleled charms 
of your mind and person. I have enjoyed the 
delight of constant intercourse with you from 
infancy ; I have watched your opening graces ; I 
have loved you, and fancied I had excited a 
similar feeling in you in return. Do not be so 
cruel then, Agnes, as to crush my fondly indulged 
hope of possessing your hand ; you must listen 
to my just grounds for presuming to think of 
gaining your good opinion." 

" No, Edward, I cannot listen to you, because 
I feel it would be unjust to you to allow you to 
believe you are, or ever can be, aught to me but 
a friend ; and equally so to myself to permit 
language which must certainly give me pain, 
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since I must be under the necessity of inflicting 
it on the heart of one whose esteem I value. If 
you care for my good opinion, I frankly tell you 
that the most likely way to insure it, will be 
by discontinuing the language you have just 
been addressing to me. It is perfectly out of 
my power to return the warmth of feeling you 
have expressed for me; and, from this moment, 
I beg you to consider yourself only as the friend 
of one, who is sensible of, and grateful for, the 
honour you undoubtedly intended her: say, 
Edward, we shall still remain as we have ever 
been to each other." She smiled, and held out 
her hand. 

Edward rushed forward, and, seizing it, con- 
veyed it forcibly to his lips, exclaiming, *' Agnes, 
I cannot believe you mean what you say, — you 
must and will revoke my cruel doom." 

" I am not in the habit, Edward, of speaking 
contrary to what I think and feel ; therefore I 
have nothing more to say, but to beg you will 
excuse my subjecting myself to farther impor- 
tunity:" so saying, she quitted the apartment, 
and left him standing motionless, from surprise 
at her cool determination, and utter rejection of 
his proffered affections. 

F 4 
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Ill a few minutes he took his hat, and with 
a gloomy air walked out of the house. Some 
hours elapsed before he returned home, as 
he wandered through the neighbourhood in- 
dulging his anger ; for as soon as his surprise 
had vanished, indignation assumed its place. 
That he was refused on account of a prefer- 
ence for Conrad, he could not doubt, and his 
previous ill will towards him increased two- 
fold : he resolved, if he could not supplant him 
in Agnes's affection, at least to revenge him- 
self for the indignity which had been o£Pered 
him. As Conrad was shortly to return to Spain, 
he judged it most advisable to defer the execu- 
tion of his design until his departure; ^^ and 
then," he said to himself, speaking through 
his set teeth, — " then I will be loved or hated 
with a vengeance." 

When Conrad returned for the purpose of 
escorting Agnes, he longed to discover whether 
he had any cause to be apprehensive of Edward's 
attentions ; but he longed in vain : for, although 
she said he had paid her a visit, neither in word 
or look did she betray the object of it ; and 
Conrad again felt easy. Some few days after, 
a party, consisting of the Yorkes, Camdens, and 
Blessingtons, and several other young people, 
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was formed to visit one of the principal objects 
of attraction in the neighbourhood, which was 
a magnificent mansion and grounds belonging to 

the descendants of the noble house of B . 

The morning was fine for the season, and at 
ten o'clock they assembled at the Parsonage. 
To their great disappointment they found Agnes 
was not well, and begged to be excused accom- 
panying them. This instantly damped the 
spirits of all, and they would gladly have relin- 
quished the project until she should be able to 
go with them. But the house was only on view 
one day in the week, and their young visiters 
were to leave them in a few days: the weather 
likewise was so favourable that Agnes would not 
hear of their breaking up the party ; neither 
would she consent, for a long time, to any one 
remaining with her ; but Conrad said she ought 
not to be left alone, and declared his intention of 
staying at home. ^* You cannot refuse, Agnes, 
to let me be your nurse to-day, after your being 
mine so many weeks ; at least you ought not in 
justice." His looks told her how greatly he de- 
sired a propitious answer ; and, without farther 
hesitation, she yielded to his representations. 
The pleasure that flashed in his dark eye for 
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au instant called the blood to her cheek ; for it 
told her more than a brother's love was conveyed 
in that glance ; and, without searching far, she 
found a responding chord in her own bosom. 

Their friends departed; and Conrad pro- 
posed to amuse Agnes by reading to her, while 
she plied her needle. To this she willingly con- 
sented ; and after some time was spent in these 
rational employments, a walk was proposed and 
Receded to. Agnes was soon equipped ; and she 
left the house to join Conrad, who was waiting 
in the garden. As she approached him he was 
standing leaning against the little gate, and she 
stood by his side some moments without his 
being aware of her vicinity. 

" Well, Conrad," she said, smiling, " when 
your ruminations are at an end we will com- 
mence our walk. Pray what may be the sub- 
ject you are so deeply engaged in discussing?" 
He started at the sound of her voice. 

" Bless me, Agnes, I did not know you were 
€o near me ; I did not hear your step." 

** Perh^s not," answered she; "your thoughts 
were too deeply buried somewhere to permit 
you to hear me coming down the path. I dare 
say you were transported in idea to the shores 
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of the Peninsula, or, possibly^ heading the com- 
pany you are so anxious about." 

'^ You are an excellent guesser in general, 
Agnes, but this time you are quite at &ult; 
they were concentrated in that one spot of earth 
ycleped Home ! which, however distant or con- 
tracted, is sweet to the heart of an Englishman. 
Whether in happiness or misery, affluence or 
poverty, health or sickness, home is his com- 
fort and delight. Duty, pleasure, or necessity, 
may deprive him of its joys for a season, but 
there is always a balm in the name, which pro- 
duces a thrill of satisfaction and comfort to every 
soul. My home, Agnes, has been one of pecu- 
liar happiness ; and though I left it the first time 
ivith an apparently light heart, I keenly felt its 
loss, and joyfully hailed my re-approach to it. 
My duty again calls me away, but I cannot quit 
it with a similar indifference. Its attractions are 
tenfold increased ; and when I think that fate 
may separate me for years — perhaps for ever — 
from it and them, I am almost tempted to curse 
myself for not yielding to your father's desire for 
me to be a clergyman." 

" Oh, Conrad, do not say so : your calling 
is an honourable one, and that your gallant spirit 
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adapted you for; and you surely would not 
wish your home less happy, or your friends less 
fondi because your profession obliges you to quit 
them?" 

" No, Agnes, no ! that would be quite wicked 
and ungrateful towards the Almighty in vouch- 
safing them to me. I only regret that I cannot 
enjoy them more. One thing, alone, can alleviate 
my pain in abandoning this country for a time ; 
and that, dear girl ! is in your power, and yours 
alone. You will not deny me the only boon I 
will ask you to grant. I am going, Agnes, to 
scenes of war, danger, and bloodshed ; and I go 
cheerfully, because duty imperatively calls me : 
but dared I hope your feelings responded to 
mine, I should leave you joyfully, in the hope 
that I may distinguish myself, and return still 
more worthy of a love I aspire to. Tell me, my 
sweet friend, I may look to your a£Pection as 
the reward of my endeavours." During this 
speech Agnes had withdrawn her arm from 
that of Conrad : her pallid cheek and streaming 
eye told her emotion, but her tongue refused 
to answer his appeal; and after a few moments, 
drawing her to him, Conrad continued : — " You 
will not rob me of the hopes on which I depend 
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for future years of bliss. I live but in your so- 
ciety, I trust to you for happiness ; and surely 
my dearest Agnes will not blight my fond anti- 
cipations by refusing to be mine. Nay, do not 
turn from me ; listen to me for a moment, I may 
not have another opportunity. Only tell me 
that I may hope I " He took her hand and 
pressed it fervently. 

" Oh, Conrad," she exclaimed, while her 
tears fell still faster, "you know how justly dear 
you are to me as a friend and brother, as the 
hope and pride of my beloved father; but, in- 
deed, I cannot, dare not, say more." 

" Do not give me to understand, Agnes, I 
am indifferent to you — esteemed but as your 
parent's adopted son. Do not drive me to de- 
spair. You know not the happiness or misery 
you may confer by a few words only. I feel I 
never can be happy without you ; and if you 
cannot, or will not, give me any encouragement 
to hope, my life will henceforth be a burden. 
I will bless the hour when the glorious death I 
will seek shall find me ! and the Peninsula shall 
be Conrad Blessington's laurelled gi*ave ! But, 
perhaps," he continued, in a bitter tone, releasing 
her from his pressure, and darting an angry 
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look towards her, — ^^ perhaps your affections 
are placed elsewhere : if so, tell me at once, and 
Conrad will withdraw his suit ; he is not the 
man to seek the destruction of another's hopes 
for his own advantage." 

" Oh, Conrad, dear Conrad," replied Agnes, 
as she covered her face with her hands, now 
totally overcome by his looks and manner, 
^^ you are cruel to talk thus : I have never given 
you cause to suppose I preferred any being in 
the world to yourself. Your affection is my 
ambition, but you must forgive my hesitation, 
in declaring the sentiments hitherto scarcely 
known to myself." She turned an imploring 
look towards him, while the blood rushed into 
her face. 

In an instant Conrad's flash of anger vanished, 
and throwing one arm round his &ir companion, 
" Pardon, dearest girl," he said, " pardon my 
unkindness; I ought to have made allowance for 
your delicacy: but you are my own in heart 
and hand I am sure, whether your words pro- 
claim it or not, and here I swear, Agnes " 

^^ Hush, dear Conrad ; do not make any 
vow, it is dangerous." 

^^ Not between two fond hearts, Agnes ; mine 
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cannot, and yours will not, change: we are 
bound together by dear and early ties, and one 
word from you will form a bond of love which 
no power on earth shall break. I love you 
with the most ardent affection. Oh, tell me 
it is reciprocal. One word, Agnes, are you 
mine alone ? " 

" Yes, Conrad," replied she, in so low a tone 
that it was scarcely audible. 

" Bless you!" exclaimed the enraptured 
youth : " may the God of heaven bless, pro- 
tect, and reward you ! I call heaven and 
earth to witness my promise ; and swear by the 
God who made me, that I will never cease to 
love and cherish yon, until I can return and 
claim your gift, or that life shall have deserted 
this frail tenement." 

" Amen ! " ejaculated Agnes with fervour, as 
she offered her hand to Conrad. It need not 
be told with what ecstasy he received thin 
pledge of sincerity, or to detail the subsequent 
conversation, which, though interesting to the 
lovers, would be insipid to indifferent ears. 
Happy as they felt in the assurance of each 
other's affection, still the approaching separ- 
ation could not fail to cast a shade of sad- 
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ness over their spirits. Agnes could not but 
fear she might be robbed of the treasure she 
had so lately become aware of possessing ; and 
Conrad saw dangers which might assail her in 
every shape during his absence, or in case of 
his falling a sacrifice to his duty. But as no 
alternative o£Pered of avoiding the coming evil, 
they mutually sought to relieve the forebodings 
of the other; and the buoyant spirit of youth, 
ever willing to look to the most pleasing pic- 
ture, readily engaged them to turn from the 
contemplation of a dismal to a bright future. 
The walk was one of unusual length; and 
Agnes and Conrad returned to the Parson- 
age, with love and happiness beaming in their 
countenances, only a short time before their 
friends. 

Mr. Camden heard of Conrad's declaration 
to his daughter with surprise, not unmingled 
with pain ; for he foresaw, with all a parent's 
anxiety, the probable web of difficulties and 
grief they were weaving for themselves in future. 
He represented to them the folly of making an 
engagement, which might never be fulfilled, 
or, at all events, must be for years uncon- 
summated. They were both so young that 
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they scarcely knew their dwn minds ; and he 
feared, what, in fact, was not improbable, that 
their affections might be alienated by other 
objects ; and thus the happiness of one or both 
be compromised. " You know, my dear 
children," continued this kind friend and tender 
father, ^* I can have np object in my hesitation 
but your happiness, which I own I see endan- 
gered by your proceeding. I love you both 
equally, and would not willingly allow you to 
harbour sentiments which may hereafter prove 
detrimental to your comfort" To these argu- 
ments he received the most positive assurances 
of unalterable attachment on both sides : Agnes 
neither knew nor desired to know the world, 
or step beyond the sphere in which she had 
hitherto been placed; and Conrad urged he 
was no longer a stranger to that world from 
which Agnes shrank, and consequently less 
likely to fall into its snares. He had stood 
undaunted before a masked battery of Spanish 
eyes : he had preserved his heart entire, not- 
withstanding the frequent sieges to which it 
had been subjected; and now he had placed 
it where alone he wished it to be valued, 
namely, at Agnes's disposal ; and they united 
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in entreating Mr. Camden to consent to their 
living for each other alone. Finding every 
argument an insufficient barrier to the all- 
powerful voice of love, Mr. Camden yielded his 
consent to their looking forward to a future 
union ; and in the contemplation of the joy dif- 
fused by his concession, the good rector forgot 
his conscientious scruples. 

The last few days of his stay, Conrad spent 
in the intoxication of fortunate love, and in the 
endearing society of the one being he hoped 
to live for. On the last morning, accompanied 
by Agnes, he went to the Grove to take leave 
of Emily. Several hours past on those fairy 
wheels, which for ever appear to revolve with 
increased velocity when we are on the point of 
losing any peculiarly cherished object During 
a few moments of private conversation, he failed 
not to entreat her to combat her unfortunate 
passion for Ernest Bonner, and to rest assured, 
that, by harbouring it, she was unconsciously 
forming numberless dangers and difficulties in 
her path, which she would find it impossible to 
overcome. He expressed a brother's anxiety 
with regard to her health, which, though im- 
proved, was still far from his wishes; and 
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reminded her she ought, for his sake, to be 
carefri] of herself. After an affectionate fare- 
well, he returned homewards with Agnes ; and 
within a few yards of the house they were met 
by Edward Yorke, whom Conrad had not seen 
for some days : the latter immediately extended 
his hand, saying, <^ I am glad to meet you here, 
Edward; I feared I should have been obliged 
to set off without seeing you, as I could not 
find you at the Grove." 

Instead of testifying equal cordiality, Edward 
drew himself up proudly, and while his counte- 
nance assumed a darker expression, said, ^^ That 
obligation might not have been displeasing to 
either of us, notwithstanding your apparent 
satisfaction at this meeting." 

Conrad looked perfectly astonished at receiv- 
ing this answer ; and Agnes said gaily, " Why, 
Edward, what is the matter ? you surely are 
infected with Emily's gloomy fits. 1 advise 
you to shake them off as soon as possible, 
for they do not seem to be pleasant com- 
panions." 

*^ They are not the most unwelcome I could 
name, Miss Camden," returned he, looking 
towards Conrad, who with a heightened colour 
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answered, " You might spare the manifestation 
of your aversion, fklward, at what may chance 
to be our final interview." Then turning to 
Agnes, he continued, " See, dearest, your 
father is beckoning to you from the window, 
you had better go to him." She complied ; 
and Conrad then addressed Yorke, whose eyes 
followed her as she answered her father's sum- 
mons. " I wished to quit you, fklward, de- 
void of any unpleasant feeling, and I accosted 
you accordingly. I cannot oblige you to meet 
me in a similar manner ; but allow me to say, 
I am grieved that your present ill will should 
have arisen from my inadvertently crossing your 
pathy though as a man of honour and feeling 
you cannot blame me." 

Edward started : he did not suppose Conrad 
had an idea of his attachment, and he instantly 
decided upon lulling his suspicions. Therefore, 
assuming a smile of kindness, and holding out 
his hand, he answered, " Certainly not, Conrad; 
you have done no more than I should in your 
place, so let us say no more about it. I must 
think you a happy fellow, and I congratulate 
you on your success, which I hope will also 
follow you abroad." Conrad half doubted the 
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sincerity of this speech, but he gave his hand 
without hesitation, and in a few minutes the 
young men separated. 

The last evening was employed by our hero 
in raising the hopes and spirits of his friends. 
When the hour of rest arrived, and the dreaded 
moment came for bidding adieu to all he loved, 
he found, to his disappointment, that Agnes 
had already retked. It struck him instantly 
that she found herself unequal to the task of 
saying farewell ; and he felt that, though un- 
pleasant, it was perhaps the most prudent plan ; 
for he could not but own, that he would have 
been infinitely grieved to have left her ill in 
consequence of the excitation of her feelings. 
While he lay awake in the night his thoughts 
naturally reverted to her, and he endeavoured, 
with a lover's ardour, to recall her last looks 
and words : one time, he thought she had pre- 
meditated avoiding him at the last moment, 
and at another, he was convinced it was a 
sudden impulse : he recollected with satisfaction 
her augmented kindness, if such were possible, 
the preceding evening, and the affection of her 
manner. Then again he thought of his am- 
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bitious views, of his brave companions, his 
anticipated laurels, and finally sunk to sleep 
overpowered by his varied and fast-coming 
ideas. Night had scarcely began to raise her 
veil when Conrad entered the parlour, and sat 
down to a frugal meal, previous to mounting 
his horse. As he rose from the table the door 
opened, and Agnes entered : he seized her 
hand, exclaiming, ^< Dear girl, I did not expect 
this pleasure !" 

^^ Did you then think, Conrad, I could let 
you go away so far, for so uncertain a time, 
V^ithout one kind word ? Could you dispense 
with it?" 

" Only ill consideration of your feelings, my 
Agnes ; yet why did you shun me last night ? 
The trial is equally painful to you now, and 1 
have not a moment to stay; even now I hear 
James with the horse.'' 

" Because, Conrad, we are alone, and for 
this minute you are all my own." 

" Yes, dearest, yours for ever. In life or 
death, still the same adoring Conrad ; here or 
far away, your image shall attend me: but I 
must go, Agnes ! Farewell ! ever best and 
dearest ! pray for your Conrad." 
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He pressed his lips to her cold forehead, as 
she replied, in a voice half choked by her 
emotion, " Trust me, Conrad, your Agnes will 
never forget this hour, or the being to whom 
she has yielded her heart. Be prosperous ! be 
happy ! and may God in his mercy restore you 
tons!" 

He pressed her to his heart, gave her one 
fond, intense, and lingering look, such alone as 
is given when we quit an adored object, and 
tearing himself from her, in sUence left the 
room. 

The morning was piercingly cold, and the 
heavy clouds foretold the coming storm; yet 
Conrad, absorbed in thought, allowed himself 
to be guided by his horse's instinct, more than 
his own will, for some distance, until the thick 
falling sleet roused him to a sense of his situa- 
tion. He drew his cloak more closely around 
him ; and, putting spurs to his horse, he never 
drew bridle until he reached the door of the 
Blue Dragon, in the town of G . 

The attractions of the metropolis were not 
sufficient to detain him ; and pausing a few days 
only, to furnish himself with various necessary 
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articles, he set off for the coast, and in the 
course of three weeks he again hailed the 
shores of the golden Tagus, and hastened to 
join his corps, which was cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Merida. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Oh, had we never, never met, 

Or could this heart even now forget. 

How link'd, how bless'd we might have been, 

Had fate not irown'd so dark between ! 

MooRE. 

Ernest Bonner had already set off for Eng- 
land, whither it is our intention, now, to follow 
him ; and, in the mean time, commit our hero, for 
a season, to the guardianship of his good genius. 
On Ernest's landing he spent a short time in 
London, and then adjourned to the Grove. 
Emily, contrary to her brother's advice, had 
resolved not to apply to the Rector to counsel 
and assist her : timidity, a sense of liability to 
blame, and confidence in her own integrity, 
induced her to avoid exposing her weakness; 
and, at all events, she determined not to make 
the humiliating disclosure, unless absolutely 
necessary. In this frame of mind she was 
found on Bonner's unannounced visit, a couple 
of months from the time of her brother's em- 
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barkation : her first impulse was to fly to Mr. 
Camden, and pour into his friendly bosom an 
account of the difficulties which environed her ; 
but she shrunk from the idea of committing 
them to a man, even though he might be a good 
and true friend ; and a few weeks deprived her 
of the will or power of retreating; for Ernest 
soon made it apparent to her willing ear, that 
his silence and seeming neglect was only the 
effect of policy ; for he knew his uncle would 
strongly oppose his forming any connection 
but that he had so long determined upon. The 
fond but foolish girl was won over by his 
expostulations and declarations of passion ; and, 
without daring to look back or forward, she 
heard his oath of everlasting fidelity, and gave 
in return, the best and purest present in a 
woman's power — her affections ! But their 
dream of happiness was but short ! Afler the 
first ebullition of passion Emily's fears returned, 
and she saw but thorns and briars in her way ; 
and the constant fear of detection made her 
cheek turn pale, and caused her to shun the 
gaze of her foster-parents. In vain Ernest 
remonstrated, and endeavoured to persuade 
himself and her that her dread of detection was 
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absurd : she inwardly felt they had done wrong, 
when Ernest's faith was plighted to another, and 
that other the child of her benefactors, whom 
also they deceived, and something told her evil 
would follow. Mr. Yorke frequently alluded 
to the proposed union of his daughter and 
nephew; and when he did so, £mily*s blood 
would run cold, and seem in a state of stagna- 
tion : but she contrived, by various devices, to 
cover her uneasiness, and endeavoured to imi- 
tate the sang-froid of Ernest, who parried his 
uncle's intimations by wild and merry humour. 
At length the dreaded moment came ! their 
love was discovered ! Mr. Yorke by chance 
became aware of their secret conferences; in 
fact, he accidentally overheard part of one of 
their conversations : anger, at first, would have 
prompted him to discover himself; but, after a 
moment's consideration, he determined to re- 
strain his indignation, and to ascertain from his 
nephew's behaviour how far he had committed 
his affections. With this view he sent for the 
young man, and, as soon as he appeared, point- 
ing to a seat, he said, — ".Do you know, Ernest, 
why I have requested your company ?" 
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" Faitb ! not exactly sir," returned he care- 
lessly, " but I am ready to attend to your wishes." 

^^ I am happy to hear that, for they regard a 
subject interesting both to you and me, Ernest ; 
they relate to your marriage !" Ernest felt his 
heart sink as Mr. Yorke proceeded. 

*^ From a child I have loved you as my own ; 
I promised your mother, my only sister, that 
Louisa should be your wife. The time is now 
come that I wish the ceremony to be con- 
summated ; you have just gained your troop, 
and are able to support a wife. Do you consent 
to marry your cousin ? you hesitate ; you have 
not loved another?" In spite of his assumed 
composure a frown darkened his brow : Ernest 
instantly conjectured the truth was known ; and, 
fixing his eyes on his uncle, he replied gaily, 
" You mistake, sir, I have loved many," — 

*' Since maids are best in battle woo'd. 
And won with shouts of victory I " 

" I have loved many, though you know I adore 
but one. Yet I would willingly defer the period 
of my marriage on several accounts : the chances 
of my life are precarious, and I cannot think 
you would wish me to become acquainted with 
conjugal felicity, only to undergo the pain of 
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a separation which must ensue; for nothing 
will induce me to give up my profession at 
present." 

" But," replied Mr. Yorke, " a virtuous wife 
would not refuse to follow you abroad." 

" True, uncle, but I should neither wish nor 
expect such a sacrifice ; and, therefore, with all 
due deference, esteem, and gratitude, I must beg 
to decline your paternal offer of my cousin's 
hand. Besides, her will is necessary to be 
consulted, and I am well aware that is not con- 
sonant with yours." 

" Louisa's will, Ernest, is nfine ; but yours I 
fear is under the influence of wild and lawless 
passions, which, as far as it lies in my power, it is 
my duty to control. Think not I am both deaf 
and blind: I have heard and seen more than 
perhaps you would relish did you know it. No 
beggar shall be your wife ! mark me ! and re- 
member, the insult of refusing my daughter is 
great, but pursue the former, and it shall never 
be forgiven, — you understand me?" 

" Perfectly, sir," replied Ernest, composedly; 
" your language is not to be mistaken : but I 
cannot suppose you well informed on the subject 
of my attachment, when you speak of a beggar, 
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for I have frequently heard you say, that Emily 
should be portioned as an adopted daughter; 
and, consequently, in point of money, no unfit 
match for a soldier of fortune." 

** Such, sir," returned his uncle in a severe 
tone, " may have been my intention ; but in the 
event of your disobedience, neither the protec- 
tion of my roof, nor the dower of a sixpence, 
shall be extended to her." 

" Then it shall be found elsewhere, sir," said 
the nephew warmly ; " Emily and I are already 
one in heart, and no earthly power shall divide 
us. I am of an age to judge for myself, and I 
will not give her up. By heavens, I will not ! " 

" You will think better of it, Ernest Bonner : 
I give you four-and-twenty hours for reflection, 
and you will doubtless see the folly of entertain- 
ing such sentiments, entailing distress on Emily, 
and difficulties on yourself, by opposition to my 
wishes ; for as sure as you are a living man, so 
sure will I act as I have said. To-morrow I 
expect an answer !" 

" Be it so, uncle ; I will not fail to be ready," 
returned Ernest, as he quitted the room. He 
sought his chamber, and having locked and 
double-locked the door, paced the room hastily : 
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his thoughts were far from pleasant, for he 
was called upon to decide upon the forfeiture 
of one of two invaluable possessions, — the 
countenance of his uncle, or the prospect of 
being the husband of Emily ; either of which 
he found it difficult, nay almost impossible, 
to resign. From a boy, Ernest had known 
he was destined to marry his cousin Louisa 
Yorke ; and, as is frequently the case where 
force is put upon the will, any and every wo- 
man he saw had more charms for him than the 
one being he was intended to love and protect 
Nature had endowed him with strong passions 
and feelings, while a peculiarly joyous and 
dauntless disposition rendered him an attractive 
companion; and in the army, good fellowship 
is sure to entail extravagant and dissipated 
habits, unless, indeed, prudence should be 
added to the other virtues of the individual, a 
circumstance not to be anticipated from the in- 
experienced youth. Ernest ran the ordeal with 
pleasure, entered deeply into every excess, and 
sported beneath the dazzling influence of grace 
and beauty, culling sweets from every flower, 
regardless of the pain he inflicted ; for he had 
his uncle's promise constantly in view, and dared 
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not commit himself. Thus he became desirous 
only of present gratification, without bestowing 
a thought on his victims. Not that his heart 
was bad, on the contrary, he was capable 
of the truest affection. With Emily he had 
tampered, as with the rest on his previous visit, 
in an equally successful manner ; not so now ; 
his affection became hivolved, ere he was aware 
of it ; and though he knew his uncle's consent 
would be withheld, he contuiued to nourish his 
passionate admiration without a struggle, par- 
ticularly as he found no opposition on the part 
of his boniie amie. How to act in the present 
emergency, he knew not, yet decision was 
absolutely necessary, and long and stormy was 
the debate between duty and love. At one 
moment he condemned his uncle's pride, and 
ill-judged promise to his mother; at another, 
he cursed his own evil destiny, and again was 
ready to be displeased with Emily for being so 
attractive. He at length resolved, that he would 
refuse positively, as he had already done, to 
marry his cousin ; to declare nothing should 
induce him to alter his mind with regard to 
Emily, but that he intended without delay to 
quit the Grove. Of Emily, he saw no more 
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that day, and he could not help suspecting 
that her absence was caused by Mr. Yorke, 
though indisposition was alleged to be the 
occasion of it. 

The following morning, he repaired to the 
study, where he found Mr. Yorke reading; he 
laid down his book, saying, ** You are true to 
your appointment, sir. I hope reflection has 
made you more alive to your own interests 
than you were yesterday.** 

^^ I have certainly had ample time to con- 
solidate my resolutions. Uncle, which have 
never changed from the first moment you spoke 
to me on the subject." 

" l^hen you intend to persist, Ernest, in the 
answer you gave me yesterday," replied the 
uncle, sternly. 

" Most certainly, sir. I love Emily ; she is 
every thing to me : whereas my cousin, equally, 
perhaps more, estimable, can never awaken 
in my breast any other sentiment than that 
of relative kindness. Unwilling as I am to 
forfeit the good opinion I hope you entertain 
of me, I cannot resign my only true love." 

" And this is your ultimatum, Ernest?" 

" It is," was the laconic reply. 

H 
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<^ Then permit me to tell you that by such a 
decision you are injuring the object of your 
affections ; for I shall not harbour clandestine 
love." 

^^ On that point, Uncle, you need not disturb 
yourself; for I shall not request the shelter of 
your roof for more than one night. It is my 
intention to spend a month in London, and 
then rejoin my regiment : when I am gone, you 
will not refuse still to extend your protection 
to the orphan, who, but for me, might still be 
as happy as she deserves to be." 

Mr. Yorke's severity softened, when he heard 
Ernest's intention to depart; for he felt a pa- 
ternal interest for his nephew; and he answered, 
more mildly, " No, Ernest, this shall still be 
her home; I have no intention of depriving her 
of it if you leave this : but you must cease to 
think of her, for my consent will not and cannot 
be procured." 

** Nay, sir, let me hope time may work some 
change in our favour; for mine she shall be 
eventually, in spite of every earthly power, 
until the green sod covers me, I will hope. 
For the sake of her present happiness, sir, I 
tear myself away, and chance may render my 
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absence eternal, only in the expectation of find- 
ing her restored to me in a more propitious 
hour, if fate should spare us. Should you 
then still refuse me, allow me to suggest, that 
her brother, being her natural guardian, per- 
haps will be more solicitous for her happiness/' 

" Threaten me not, Ernest : you know I have 
no other object than your mutual advantage; 
and time and circumstances must determine 
whether I continue as firm as at this moment, 
or relax my prejudices in your favour." Mr. 
Yorke rose as he concluded, and, notwithstand- 
ing his nephew's entreaties, refused to alter one 
iota of his determination. 

Ernest's sudden departure soon reached the 
ears of the unhappy Emily : she appreciated the 
prudence and wisdom of the step, although it 
pained her to the heart's core. 

Mr. Yorke had acquainted her with his 
displeasure, and utter aversion to their attach- 
ment : he mildly, but firmly, pointed out to her 
the unworthy return she had made for his care, 
in playing the part of the deceiver, and wound- 
ing him deeply while in the act of receiving his 
bounty ; and told her it was her duty to counsel 
Ernest to yield to the wishes of his parents, 

H 2 
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and to efface from his mind the remembrance of 
one, who had culpably been betrayed into a pas- 
sion for a man who was the betrothed of another. 

The poor girl had no answer but tears, which 
fell fast from those eyes which had so lately 
beamed with love and joy. She could not 
promise to forget Ernest, for his image was 
indelibly engraven on her heart. She dared 
not promise to advise him to follow his uncle's 
dictates ; for, in so doing, she should incite him to 
peijury and inconstancy : she therefore sought 
refuge in silence, from which, seeing her so 
overcome, her benefactor did not attempt to draw 
her; but, in a kind tone, bade her endeavour 
to do her duty, and as a daughter he would, as 
he had ever done, still cherish her. His unex- 
pected mildness totally deprived her of the 
power of making him any reply, and he left her 
to herself and her uncontrolled sorrow. 

Ernest, true to his purpose, prepared for his 
journey ; but he could not make up his mind to 
go, without assuring Emily he was unchanged 
in affection. In vain he solicited an interview : 
his uncle was inexorable ; even five minutes' 
conversation in presence of a third person was 
refused ; and at length he resolved to have re- 
course to his pen. He traced a few hasty lines 
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on a scrap of paper, which he delivered, with a 
gratuity, into the hand of a female servant, and 
watched her to the door of Emily's room ; then, 
being satisfied, he turned to his remaining pre- 
parations. That evening, he took leave of all 
his friends, sent a kind but constrained adieu to 
Emily, and retired to rest for the night. 

When the note was delivered to Emily, she 
was sitting listlessly with her eyes fixed on the 
fire, her thoughts centred on one sole object* 
She felt her cheeks glow as the following words 
met her sight: 

"If you love me, Emily, meet me in the avenue 
at six to-morrow morning : it may be the last 
favour I shall request 

" Your faithful ERNEsr/* 

Tears, burning tears, of love and pride stole 
down her cheeks as she committed the billet to 
the fiames, and for some time she sat as if 
paralysed by the intensity of her feelings ; at 
length she sought her pillow, but sleep refused 
to lull her agitation for a moment: the dread of 
detection, in acceding to the request of her lover, 
for some time kept her in a state of indecision. 
She had almost made up her mind to follow the 
dictates of duty, and not to see him, when the 

H S 
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idea of the disappointment, the distress, her non- 
compliance would occasion Ernest, added to 
his probable supposition, that Mr. Yorke's in- 
junctions had influenced her affections, induced 
her again to waver, and, finally, to determine 
that, happen what might to herself, she would 
not inflict pain on the heart of one she so truly 
loved. As the village clock struck the appointed 
hour, she reached the avenue, where Ernest 
stood beside his charger, which pawed the earth 
impatient at its master's dalliance. 

" Oh, Ernest!" exclaimed the agitated girl, 
** I am come because you desired it ; but it can 
tend to no good, we meet but to part for-— 
ever ! " 

" Say not so, dearest, best of beings!" re- 
turned the young soldier, encircling her waist 
with one arm, while the other hand restrained 
his restive steed. " Trust me, brighter days 
will come ; something tells me we shall yet live 
to be united. Still think of Ernest as kindly 
as you have ever done, and, if the most grateful 
and fervent love can reward you, mine shall not 
be wanting. Weeks, months, nay, years, may 
pass ere we meet again, Emily ; but time cannot 
sever our bond of love." 
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" No, Ernest, our hearts are as one," returned 
she, with forced composure ; ** but your uncle 
will never consent to our union, he has expressed 
so much indignation at our conduct, at what he 
terms my ingratitude, that I have no hope." 

" Your ingratitude, Emily ! in what have you 
been ungrateful?" 

'^ In robbing Louisa of your affections, he 
says." 

" But she never possessed them \ " 

^^ Had it not been for me, he thinks she 
might. You know how infinitely I am his 
debtor, and how deeply I must feel the imputa- 
tion. I would sooner die than ill requite his 
bounty. My heart is yours, dear Ernest, but 
I fear my hand can never be !" 

<< Fear not, Emily ! he will not be always so 
obdurate; let us live in hope. But we must 
part, my beloved ; a longer stay may compromise 
your safety : and, Emily, if this is to be a final, 
as it is likely to prove a long, separation, promise 
to forgive me now, for the trouble and anxiety 
my love has brought upon you, and I leave you 
more happy." 

" I do promise, Ernest," returned she, faintly; 
" how sincerely, you may never know 1 " 

H 4* 
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" May eveiy blessing attend you, dearest ! 
believe me, we part but for a time." He 
pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her fondly ; 
then, turning, vaulted into his saddle, and, 
as her last farewell struck upon his ear, he set 
spurs to his horse, and galloped down the road. 

The poor girl watched her lover, until his 
figure was no longer discernible, when she 
returned to the house, and regained her room 
undiscovered. 

For some time after Conrad's departure, 
Edward enjoyed more ease, the field seemed 
open for his intended operations, and he had 
time to concert a plan for vengeance. He became 
silent, and morose, irritable, and unsociable. For 
hours he would wander out alone, to indulge 
his jealousy. Conrad's letters ever were his 
aversion ; from the pleasure they caused, and 
the various expressions of affection and regard 
which they elicited. 

He was one day crossing a field, in the 
neighbourhood of the Grove, when he met one 
of his father's tenants, who, with a respectful 
salutation, enquired, " What news of Mr. 
Conrad, sir?" The name, the hated name, 
was for ever in his ear ; nowhere was he secure 
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from its obnoxious sound : he smothered his 
vexation, however, and, simply telling the honest 
farmer, " Mr.BIessington was well, he believed,** 
he hurried onwards, fearful of further impor- 
tunity on the subject. Yet he concealed his hatred, 
and in proportion as his purposes darkened, his 
affection and interest in the absent Conrad, as 
far as words went, appeared to increase. 

Being a great walker, he was in the frequent 
habit of fetching the letters from the post-office, 
which was two miles distant. One day a letter 
bearing the foreign post-mark, and directed in 
Conrad's handwriting, was delivered to him. 
As he proceeded to the village with it in his 
hand, he felt very reluctant to witness the de- 
light he was well assured the letter would com- 
municate ; and, for an instant, the idea occurred 
to him of destroying it, but he only suffered it 
to glance across his mind, for he was not as 
yet conversant with crime. He stopped, and 
contemplated the little document some minutes ; 
and, if we permit ourselves to have access to his 
thoughts, we shall perceive the struggle between 
revenge and rectitude, while he thus argued : — 
" Why should I be destined to be the bearer 
of this vile paper ? I, who dislike the author so 
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much ! To doom myself to hear his name re- 
peated more than usual. No ! I cannot bear it ! 
Yet, what shall I do with it?" He paused an 
instant : « Shall I destroy it ? Ah ! shall I ? 
Yet hold ! will it not be cruel and wicked ? 
But by following it up, I may ruin his hold 
here, and perhaps eventually win Agnes." What 
a triumph would it be to gain her at last I He 
walked hastily forward a few paces — again 
stopped — looked savagely at the letter, then 
put it in his pocket, and once more essayed to 
proceed to the village ; but he had not advanced 
many yards when the demon of hatred repos- 
sessed him. The unfortunate letter was drawn 
from its temporary restmg place, and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, and ascertaining by a hurried 
glance around, that he was unobserved, he tore 
the letter into shreds, throwing the fragmet^^ 
into a ditch with wild energy. From that time 
he suffered no communication from his victim 
to reach either the Grove or the Parsonage. 
The boy who at times was employed to go to 
the post was corrupted by him, and, by means 
of rewards and promises, induced to deliver the 
letters to him, and to maintain secrecy on a 
subject which it was as much his own interest 
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as Edward's to conceal, after he had once coin- 
cided in his young master's scheme ; for his cha- 
racter and place would both be forfeited, did the 
least intimation of his villany transpire. 

For some time, every excuse which afiection 
could suggest was made for Conrad's unac- 
countable silence by his friends ; but when they 
found that no notice was taken of their affec- 
tionate letters, by degrees they became less 
frequent, and more severe ; they at length ceased 
altogether ; for Mr. Camden, justly incensed, 
refused to permit Agnes to write, hoping by 
that means to induce Conrad to attend to the 
demand of duty and affection : but months 
elapsed, and still they were ignorant of his 
welfare; except by one of Ernest's letters, 
which spoke of his high military character. But 
this source of information failed in the course 
of the next year, for Ernest's name appeared 
among those in the list of missing, and from 
that time no intelligence from either of the 
young men was received for many months. 

Agnes deeply felt Conrad's supposed neglect, 
both on her own and her father's account, and 
many and bitter were the tears she dropped in 
private ; but she was ever ready to find excuses 
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for bim when condemned by others. She had 
several opportunities of forming other alliances ; 
for it was only known to her own family that 
Conrad's attentions had been crowned with 
success : but she turned a deaf ear to all ad- 
miratiouy and resolved to adhere firmly to the 
faith of her absent lover ; for she felt sure that, 
however dark his horoscope might now appear, 
time would restore its effulgence. 
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CHAP. VIL 

I have a tale of private life to tell, 

'T is all of self and home, I know it well ; 

In love and honour's cause I would be strong, — 

Mine is a father's tale, perhaps too long. 

Bloomfield. 

The fate of our hero in the Peninsula again 
claims our attention. His arrival at head- 
quarters was opportune for his fame, as the 
reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo soon took place, 
and it was there that Conrad obtained all the 
reward of his dauntless courage ; the commend- 
ation of his superiors, and the company for which 
he had bled and striven. His communication 
with Ernest Bonner from this period was but 
slight; for the infantry and cavalry rarely 
commingle, and their corps seldom came in 
contact. In one of their cursory meetings, 
however, Ernest communicated to Conrad the 
situation in which he saw himself placed by his 
love for Emily and his uncle's opposition. He 
endeavoured to engage Conrad to forward his 
wishes by his sanction; but in vain. With every 
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expression of friendship, of interest, and esteem 
combined with affection for his sister, he yet 
declined interfering in the business ; for, as he 
explained to his hasty friend, he should not 
consider himself justified in entering the lists 
against Mr. Yorke, after his unspeakable kind- 
ness to Emily. Neither could he oppose the 
happiness of his only near and dear relation ; 
but, at the same time, he assured him, that, could 
Mr. Yorke be induced to comply, he might 
depend upon his concurrrence in any measure 
where his sister's happiness was concerned. 
He ventured to hope Ernest would be more 
steady, or he could not think the union, if it 
should take place, would be a happy one. This 
imputation, however just, added to his refusal 
to oppose Mr. Yorke, by no means pleased 
Ernest, though he restrained his feelings ; and 
less cordiality and intercourse was the conse- 
quence at the time, which Ernest's imprisonment 
afterwards prolonged. 

During that and the succeeding campaigns, 
Conrad's star of reputation was constantly on 
the ascendant; and neither his own, nor his 
friend's expectations for him were disappointed. 
Yet, while glory and honour shone bright around 
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his path, and to the eye of his companions he 
was ever gay ; anxiety lurked within the bosom of 
the gallant young officer. He was attached to his 
home by every feeling worthy a generous mind, 
— by the most imperative calls of gratitude, love, 
and duty ; it may, therefore, be easily imagined 
with what pain and grief he received his friend's 
false accusations of neglect. At first, he na- 
turally attributed the loss of his letters to ac- 
cident, from the state of war in which Europe 
was plunged, and endeavoured by a more fre- 
quent correspondence to redeem his character ; 
but in vain : though he availed himself of every 
possible conveyance, every letter from home 
brought renewed complaints, distressing him 
alike by their severity and injustice. 

Towards the middle of the second year of 
his absence, while still suffering from a wound he 
had received in an affair of skirmishers, a letter 
from Mr. Yorke reached him, upbraiding him 
for his conduct in the severest terms, telling 
him that the accounts received of him were far 
from satisfactory ; that Mr. Camden considered 
his silence as the effect of selfish prosperity and 
base ingratitude; and concluded by assuring 
him, that, unless an immediate and satisfactory 
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answer were obtained, he need never trouble 

himself to return at any future period to C . 

Grief and indignation produced by this cruel 
sentence brought on a raging fever, from which 
Conrad did not recover for several weeks, suffi- 
ciently to write an expostulation and reiterated 
refutation of these charges* As he advanced 
towards convalescence, many and grievous were 
the hours he passed, ruminating on the injustice 
of his friends in England, for whose conduct 
he could assign no reason, as he felt perfectly 
exempt from all blame. A deep sense of injury 
and wounded pride warped the better impulses 
of his nature ; and, with indignant impetuosity, 
he resolved, that, as accident had prevented his 
replying to Mr, Yorke's letter immediately on 
its receipt, he would trouble himself no farther 
about it. Armed with this resolution, he pre- 
pared to resume his duties, and determined 
by active employment to drown care and 
sorrow, 

Blessington was sitting in his quarters, the 
evening preceding the day of his departure, his 
mind still fixed upon home and its inmates, 
when his friend, Colonel Taylor, entered. He 
was a middle-aged man, whose countenance gave 
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evidence of a long and iEtimate acquaintance 
with the hardships and dissipation of bis pro- 
fession. Eagerly sought as a companion, from 
his lively wit, fund of anecdote, and good spirits, 
he never refused, indeed rather courted, the 
nightly debauch or midnight revel, in which he 
was sometimes suspected of wishing to drown 
the past, present, and future; for it was fre- 
quently observed, that a shade of melancholy 
would overspread his countenance, even in his 
gayest moments, and not unfrequently, he had 
been surprised indulging a gloomy solitude. 
On every thing relating to himself, however, 
he was silent ; and no one sought the cause of a 
circumstance so unimportant to his companions, 
who had no reason to disapprove his conduct, 
either in the field or camp. He had accom- 
panied his regiment to Spain in the beginning 
of the preceding year; where the interest he 
had before testified for our hero rapidly in- 
creased, and a friendship, as firm as tlie dif- 
ference of their ages and the length of their 
acquaintance permitted, soon sprung up between 
them. The same cause which had prevented 
Conrad from continuing at his post, had also 
detained the Colonel ; but, being re-established. 
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it was their inteDtion to proceed together to 
their respective duties* 

<< What, still out of spirits, Blessington? I 
thought you had determined to cast off care 
with your last bandage;" said he^ on his en- 
trance. 

<< Faith I so I had, Taylor; but the injustice 
of those we love will stUl obtrude itself in our 
solitary moments." 

<< You should, then, have followed my advice^ 
and written home, as soon as you were suf- 
ficiently recovered to do so;" returned his 
friend. 

<< Do you think, after such a letter, I would 
write to my illiberal friends?" said Conrad, 
indignantly* << Relations I have none ; my 
only sister and dearest friend have most likely 
imbibed the same unkind opinion of me; so 

' I am in the vide world alone.' 

No^ my dear sir I I will not cringe to my friends, 
when I have not done any thing to deserve their 
censure. Thank Heaven! I can keep my 
character as a soldier, and a man of honour, 
and can easily dispense with their good opinion ; 
besides, of what use would my writing be, since. 
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of all my communications, not one, they say, 
has been received. Had I been with the army, 
I would have spurned their imputations; but, 
stretched on a bed of sickness, I feel it doubly 
hard." 

" In that case, Conrad, you should make 
another effort to soften their displeasure." 

" Were I in fault, Taylor, I would most 
willingly, but as it is, my mind is fully made 
up; therefore do not urge me farther on the 
subject, for I cannot yield to your kindly inlen- 
tioned arguments ; while, at the same time, it 
pains me to refuse. Come, let ns arrange for 
our journey ; once out of the influence of sick 
quarters, Conrad Blessington will be himself 
again. AUons, vive la bagatelle," Thus did 
Conrad endeavour to silence his secret un- 
easiness, which, in spite of himself, still tor- 
mented him : he succeeded, however, in silencing 
his friend's remonstrances, and the prickings of 
his own conscience, in a great degi'ee, and 
devoted himself to his active employment. The 
keenest edge will become blunt by time, and 
Conrad at length almost forgot, in the tumult 
of war, that his friends had been cruel and 
unjust : he still thought of Agnes as his haven 
I fi 
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of rest, and if a painful thought of the issue of 
his conduct arose in his mind, he hastened by 
occupation to obviate its traces* 

Thus it often occurs, that conscience wrestles 
with the angry or indignant feelings of the 
individual, and would fain lead us aright; while 
pride, — that bane of life! wounded pride, — 
sets itself in array, and, nourished by excite- 
ment, finally triumphs over the best impulses 
of the heart and mind. 

Time ran on; the Peninsula was restored to 
its lawful possessor,^ through the agency of 
British influence ; the star of Napoleon waned ; 
and our friend Conrad, as a drop in the ocean, 
assisted in his final overthrow on the sanguinary 
and strongly contested field of Waterloo. 

Ernest Bonner had obtained his liberty, and 
again joined his standard, and fought and bled 
for fame. Among the sufferers froin that battle, 
Ernest was no mean object; and; numerous, 
though not mortal wounds confined him to a 
couch of pain. Brussels, that emporium of 
humanity ! that refuge of suffering man ! at 
that moment furnished succour to Ernest Gon-^ 
rad lost no time in visiting his friend's bedside, 
and, to his surprise and grief, found Colonel 
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Taylor extended in a similar state near him. 
A ready hand was extended to each, and words 
of kindness and sympathy testified his interest 
in the sufferers* 

'" It is all over with me, I fear, Conrad," 
said Colonel Taylor, as he faintly returned the 
pressure ; ^^ the rascals have done for me at 
last'* 

" Let us hope for the best; your case may 
not be so desperate as you fancy, Taylor ; surely 
Doctor Browne can afford some hope." 

" Not of ultimate recovery, Blessington ; I 
feel my wound too deep to admit a cure ; but 
J am glad you have escaped with life and limb, 
for duties you know not of by right devolve on 
you." 

« You surprise me, Taylor; to what duties, 
to what right do you allude?" 

Colonel Taylor passed his hand across his 
eyes, before he replied, — ** To those, Conrad, 
of executor. During the time we have been 

••9 

fellow-soldiers, my esteem for your character 
has kept pace only with my friendship and 
affection ; and I know no man more worthy to 
fulfil my last wishes. These strong expressions 
may appear strange to you now, but a few words 

I 3 
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w|ll suffice to explain their import. You have 
a &ther, Conrad, an unworthy one, perhaps, 
—no matter, — still he is your &ther ! Of him 
and his concerns I know much ; and though he 
has concealed his identity from you successfully 
finr years, yet, with a view to your advantage, I 
will venture to disclose my knowledge-——" 

" Hold I Taylor," interrupted our hero ; 
<< think, before you disclose a friend's secret; 
I am not ambitious of such a communication. 
If it be as you say, that I possess a parent, 
would he not proclaim himself, if he desired the 
connection brought to light? If, on the con- 
trary, he would shrink from avowing his relation- 
ship, neither you as a friend, nor I as a son, 
should attempt to remove his incognito* No ! 
much as I thank you for your kind intentions, 
I cannot wish to be known to one who evidently 
shuns me. If, as a friend, I can do any thing 
for you, you have but to speak, and whatever I 
can, I will do." 

The Colonel pressed his hand, as he replied, 
— " That promise, Conrad, and the know- 
ledge I have of your character, assure me 
that in you, a boy I left in England will find 
the protector that my death will deprive him 
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of, even without awakening a brother's interest 
in his behalf." 

" A brother ! who and what do you mean, 
sir?" exclaimed Conrad, his countenance glow- 
ing with astonishment and expectation. " Are 
you — can you be the parent of whom you have 
just spoken?" 

" In me, Conrad, you see the husband and 
deserter of your unhappy and too confiding 
mother — the disinherited son of adoring pa- 
rents — the unjust father of virtuous children — 
and the unhappy, discontented man ! " returned 
Colonel Taylor, in a hollow, mournful tone. 
" Yet hate me not, my son ! that curse aloue is 
wanting to drug my bitter cup ! " 

" Hate you, my father ! " said Conrad, throw- 
ing himself by the bedside, and fervendy press- 
ing the hand the Colonel offered him to his 
lips. " Never! — can you entertain such an idea 
of me ? Even had I known you as the character 
you proclaim yourself, I hope I should have 
recollected my duty better ; but, on the contrary, 
I have found you the warm and steady friend, 
the father in all but the name, and can I fail to 
love you as such ? Would you had earlier per- 
mitted me to enjoy the prerogative of a son ! with 
I 4> 
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what alacrity, with what delight should I have 
owned the call. But, perhaps, it may not now 
be too late," — his countenance assuming a more 
animated expression, — ^^ you may yet live to 
bless your children. Your injury is surely not 
serious. Heaven will not deprive me of a pa- 
rent at the moment I am made aware I possess 
the blessing.'' 

" My dear Conrad ! " returned his father, " if 
you knew my mental sufferings for years, you 
would not desire my life. Remorse has cor- 
roded my peace ; the only alleviation to it has 
been my accidental introduction to you. I soon 
discovered our relationship, and with pride I 
owned it to myself. I have watched your virtue 
and growing reputation with a father's interest, 
under the disguise of friendship; and I only 
lament my error in not declaring myself before." 
" Alas ! my dearest sir ! my kind friend !!' — 
" Stay, Conrad," said the Colonel, —laying his 
hand on the arm of the young officer, — '^ you do 
not know me ; I have never been your true friend. 
Nay, do not start ! Did I not see death, even 
now, glaring upon me, I might not have been 
thus far just towards you. The approach of 
that dread enemy has opened my eyes to the 
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wickedness of my meditated crime; and, tliougli 
late, I will endeavour to repair it. May the re- 
cital of the Incidents connected with my life 
teach you to restrain your passions. And you 
also, Bonner, take warning from my example." 

" Are you equal, dear sir," interposed Conrad, 
" to the task you would impose upon yourself 
at the present moment ; recollect your wounded 
state." 

*' The conviction of my approaching fate, Con- 
rad, induces me to hasten, rather than retard, 
what I wish to say ; therefore let me proceed, 
while I have yet time." Conrad placed himself 
in an attitude of attention, and his father imme- 
diately commenced as follows : — 

" My father was for many years in the employ- 
ment of government, in the fulfilment of which 
duties he amassed a large fortune. So fully 
had his early years been occupied, that he had 
attained the meridian of life before he thought 
of matrimony, but, as his wealth accumulated, 
his desire for an heir increased ; he married, and 
I was ushered into the world about twelve months 
after. Four other children were the fruit of this 
union, of whom two alone besides myself lived 
to grow up. We were equally idolised by our 
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parents, but my disposition would not bear the in- 
dulgence to which we were subjected, so well as 
those of my brother andsisten I learned to respect 
no will but my own ; and by the time I reached 
the age of fifteen, was the tjrrant of the whole 
house. My father intended to bring me up to 
the bar, but that profession was my abhorrence ; 
no efforts on the parts of my parents or tutors 
could prevail on me to study, and, therefore, it 
was not likely I should succeed in that learned 
profession; indeed, from an early age, I de- 
clared nothing should induce me to follow it. 
In vain my father reasoned and entreated — 
pointed out the advantages of the law, and his 
wishes for my advancement. I was not to be 
persuaded. Nothing but a commission in the 
army would satisfy my wayward mind ; although 
I knew it was in direct opposition to my father's 
wishes, who, regarding me as the inheritor of 
the principal part of his property, desired to 
retain me with him as much as possible. I 
stood firm, however, and finally, by dint of the 
power I possessed over him, engaged him to 
yield ; and, at sixteen, I became a dashing dra- 
goon. Though I thus obtained my object, I 
&oon found I had relinquished a considerable 
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portion of my father's interest — that the sway 
I had so long maintained was gone for ever. 
The fact was, he had contemplated my adding 
lustre to the alieady well-known and respect- 
able cognomen of Blessington, by following his 
steps, but finding so great a disappointment, he 
turned to my brother for the fulfilment of his 
hopes. This circumstance, however, gave me but 
little annoyance ; I was young and thoughtles's, a 
fevourite in my regiment, well supplied with cash 
at all times, and possessed of every wish antl in- 
citement to enjoy my numerous advantages ; I 
drank deep of the cup of pleasure during the 
next few years, running deeper and deeper into 
every excess. My father removed my pecuniary 
dilBculties more than once, admonishing me 
each time to be more prudent. Vain remon- 
strance ! I had not made a promise of amend- 
ment many weeks, no, nor days, when I saw, 
and in seeing, loved your hapless motlier. My 
regiment was stationed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of her father's house, and I soon con- 
trived to procure an introduction to the family, 
in which was centred the being I adored. A 
reciprocity of feeling was soon obvious, and for 
a short time we enjoyed the most delightful in- 
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tercourse. Mr. Ward, however, saw and dis- 
approved our growing attachment, though we 
were quite unconscious of his doing so ; he learnt 
my character was not such as he could approve, 
and he discouraged my vbits; still I persevered, 
until, alarmed for his child's happiness, he for- 
bid me the house. It was then I became aware 
how deeply I was wounded by the shafts of the 
boy god. Unaccustomed from infancy to con- 
trol my passions, I loved with a blind fury, 
which was augmented by the obstacles offered 
to arrest its course. Opposition rendered me 
more determined to gain my object; private 
meetings were the consequence, which termi- 
nated in my persuading the young and lovely 
Mary to follow the fortunes of one who swore 
eternal fidelity. At that time she was not quite 
eighteen, while I had not attained my twenty- 
first year ; some excuse may therefore be offered 
in extenuation of our imprudence. Our plan suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of our wishes : my regiment 
was removed to a distant part of the country, and 
we took advantage of that moment to effect our 
purpose. We were united by the military chap- 
lain, and I procured lodgings in the town for 
your mother. For a few short months, I believe. 
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no two beings could be more happy than our- 
selves ; but it was not destined to be of long 
. duration : the most coveted abject becomes in- 
sipid by possession, and I was too wild to be 
satisfied for any length of time with the charms 
of my beautiful wife. I sought the society of 
others, and feeling the cruelty of my conduct, 
to drown thought, and your mother's just re- 
monstrances, rushed still more into vice. Thus 
neglected, my poor wife saw the folly of her past 
conduct, and, no doubt, my behaviour caused 
her many a bitter pang. But she never up- 
braided me ; she was still the affectionate crea- 
ture I had first known. Oh ! how often since 
have I cursed myself for my barbarity [ yes, 
barbarity ! it merits no other name. How much 
would I give to be able to recall the past. Vain 
wbh !" He paused some minutes, passed his 
hand rapidly over his eyes, as if to conceal his 
slight emotion, and then continued: — " My 
expenses considerably surpassed my means, al- 
though these last were ample for any one in my 
situation : but I set no bounds to my extrava- 
gance, and I soon found myself greatly embar- 
rassed. I was again obliged to apply to my 
father; who, having heard of my irregularities, 
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manifested great displeasure, as well as reluct- 
ance, to assist me. After some time had elapsed, 
and I was almost driven to despair by my in- 
creasing difficulties, he offered to relieve my ne- 
cessities, on condition that I would exchange into 
another regiment, and leave the country. I had 
carefully concealed my marriage from him ; and 
although he gave me to understand he knew I 
had some concealed attachment, I had no doubt 
he was ignorant of my being a husband and 
father ; for at the time he made me this proposal, 
you and your sister, Conrad, were a few weeks 
old. Your mother had been too near her con- 
finement, when the route had arrived, to follow 
the last removal of the regiment, and I never 
saw you until I met you at Yorke grove : but 
of that more anon. When I found I had no 
escape from disgrace and ruin, but in closing 
with my father's terms, the culpable idea occurred 
to me, of concealing my intentions from her who 
gave up every thing for me. I reserved still to 
avert contumely, by hiding the connection I had 
so imprudently formed, for which reason I ac** 
ceded to the desire of my parent; effected my 
exchange into the -— Rifles, and embarked for 
the Western world. Previously, however, I had' 
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the satisfaction of seeing my debts liquidated, 
and of forwarding a sum to your mother, whom 
I had not seen for several months. I was not 
hardened enough to leave the country, and the 
three helpless beings who depended on me for 
support, without a pang of conscience ; yet, until 
I saw the chalky cliUs of my native land secede 
from my view, I buried my thoughts of the pre- 
sent in anticipations of future amendment, and 
the time when I would return and recompense 
my injured wife for my present abandonment. 
Then, I believe, if I could possibly have re- 
tracted my promise of leaving England with any 
thing like honour, I should have done so. But 
it was too late, and I was constrained to submit 
to circumstances. Other climes and occupations, 
united to my endeavours to avoid reflection, 
succeeded in removing my transitory gloom, and 
some time passed in much the same manner as 
former years. I, however, sent a remittance to 
a friend in London, desiring it might be for- 
warded to Mrs. Blessington ; and in so doing, 
my conscience was eased in one particular. This 
consolation was not long allowed me, for my 
friend informed me that my wife had removed 
to another village, where she was understood to 
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have died, leaving her children to the parish. 
Shocked as I was, at first, by this intelligence, 
I was wicked enough to regard it soon as a for- 
tunate event ; by it I saw myself at once relieved 
from the dread of my father's anger, and the 
burthen of a family ; for I had no intention of 
claiming relationship with the parish found- 
lings." 
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CHAP. VIII. 

All — all is good, all excellent below; 
Pain is a blessing — sorrow leads to joy — 
Joy permanent and solid ! — ev'ry ill, 
Grim death itself, in all its horrors clad. 
Is man's supremest privilege ! it frees 
The soul from prison, from foul sin, from woe. 
And gives it back to glory, rest, and God I " 



** I SHALL pass over the subsequent eight years, 
which were spent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
unmarked by any events but those incident to 
a soldier's life. I then married the only child 
of a West Indian, whose property I believed 
to be, and indeed I suppose at that time was, 
considerable. ELaving no son, he stipulated 
that with his daughter's hand, I should also 
take his name, which will account to you for my 
being known to you under that of Taylor. To 
one who married for money, rather than affection, 
such a circumstance was not likely to be con- 
sidered any difficulty ; I consented, and again 
became a husband. For a time all went on 
well ; Major and Mrs. Taylor were the envy of 
the cantonment, for we lived in the greatest style, 
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and the world, saw only the exterior, which 
was certainly most brilliant. Our domestic 
arrangements, however, were far less pleasing : 
my wife was proud, and I indifferent: she 
thought well of her fortune, as I did of myself: 
thus united by one holy bond, we were divided 
in every thing else. I had all my life been fond 
of play, and now finding no comfort at home, I 
sought the gaming table, and dice-box, as a 
refuge. I was too impetuous to be a successful 
candidate : I lost many large sums, until even 
the property I received with my wife was sacri- 
ficed. Still I thought as Mr. Taylor was con- 
sidered a wealthy man, all pecuniary difficulties 
would be obviated at his death. How miserably 
was I mistaken ! At the time to which I now 
refer, I was the father of three blooming children, 
of whom two have found an early grave. Shortly 
after the death of my eldest boy, my &ther-in- 
law met with several heavy losses by insurrec- 
tions, hurricanes, &c. &c. by which his health 
was much impaired ; but no idea was entertained 
by his family of the cause that existed for his 
anxiety. His death by apoplexy, which shortly 
followed, disclosed a state of ruin in his affairs 
which we were little prepared to witness. It is 
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immaterial to you, Conrad, to know wliyand how 
this occurred ; suffice it to say, that when every 
thing was settleil, I found my income reduced 
to the pay of a major ; a sum very inadequate 
to satisfy my demands. StiJi I saw the necessity 
for retrenchment, and for the first time in my 
life I persevered. The various shocks to which 
she had been subjected, added to previous 
delicate health, the effect of climate, completely 
destroyed the stamina of Mrs, Taylor's con- 
stitution ; and, notwithstanding every attention, 
she sank under her trials. This was a great 
blow to me, for my children's sake, who were 
still very young ; and it also recalled to my 
mind my cruel conduct to my poor Mary and 
helpless infants with twofold bitterness." 

After a short pause Colonel Taylor pursued ; 
" At the end of a few months, my regiment was 
ordered to England, where on my arrival I learnt 
the death of my father, who had left the whole 
of his property to public charities, with the ex- 
ception of twenty thousand pounds, which he be- 
queathed to his eldest grandson, on his coming of 
age. This disinheritance I felt doubly severe, as 
my brother and sister had paid the debt of nature 
some years before ; still I rejoiced for my boy's 
s 2 
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sake, for whom an ample provision was thus made. 
This occurred in the year 1808, when a friend 
introduced me to Mr. Yorke, who gave me an 
invitation to the Grove, which, as you know, I 
accepted. Judge my surprise, Conrad, when I 
recognised in the beautiful and winning Emily, 
and bold, ardent, enterprising Conrad, the 
children I had abandoned to the charity of 
strangers. During my stay, I became acquainted 
with the circumstances of your mother's death, 
and your early lives. I heard the mother com- 
miserated, and the father denounced as a seducer 
— a cruel, heartless monster — in fact, all that 
was vile ; and I felt these random shots wound, 
ah ! how deeply wound, the breast that should 
have bled years before. More than once I 
resolved to avow my name and crime; but how 
could I proclaim myself a villain ! How could 
I introduce myself to my children, my amiably 
innocent children, feeling and viewing my con- 
duct in so culpable a light! My courage, 
which never quailed in the moment of danger, 
shrunk from the idea of contempt and censure 
from those I had so deeply injured. I saw both 
you and Emily surrounded by kind and worthy 
friends, and I thought the heartless father 
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could easily be foregone; besides, I knew — 
shall I own my selfishness, Conrad ? — I knew 
you were my eldest son, and consequently the 
rightful heir to your grandfather's legacy. I 
was not then boimd to you by the ties of affec- 
tion: I loved my little Charles dearly, and 
could not bear the thoughts of depriving him 
of the primogeniture he had, till now, enjoyed. 
These considerations induced me still to remain 
unknown, though I resolved, if possible, not to 
lose sight of you ; for which reason I seconded 
your military mania, not a little pleased, I con- 
fess, to see your taste accord with mine. From 
that period I have insensibly disposed of my 
love under the garb of friendship : my esteem 
has usurped the place of ordinary parental 
tenderness; and in fact, Conrad, I am well 
assured, that in committing the honour of the 
family, the protection of your sister, and the 
care, education, and future fate of my youngest 
boy to you, I have fixed on a man of the 
strictest probity, as the executor of my last 
behests. Will you not, my son, accept the 
office?'* 

" Most assuredly, dearest sir," replied 
Conrad, grasping his father's hand, — r " most 
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assuredly, should it be necessary, I will do all 
and every thing you require; but at present 
you are too much exhausted to enter into fortfaer 
details. Permit me to leave you to yourself. 
Repose a short time before you proceed with 
this agitating subject** Colonel Taylor was 
about to urge his perfect capability of issuing 
his wishes, when Ernest, who had remained 
a silent but deeply interested witness of the 
foregoing scene, with an eye of feverish excite- 
ment, and a lip quivering with agitation, pro- 
nounced Conrad's name with an energy which 
made the latter rush to his bedside in alarm. 

** What, in the name of Heaven, Bonner, is 
the matter?" he exclaimed, as he saw the state 
into which his friend was thrown. 

" Conrad," pursued Bonner, '* you spoke of 
leaving us; in pity stay until I know my &te: 
plead for me with your father, if indeed he be 
such." 

" What do you mean, my dear fellow?" said 
Conrad, who began to think Ernest was labour- 
ing under an attack of delirium. " For what 
am I to plead?" 

" For what ! " replied he impatiently. *• Pshaw, 
Blessington ; do not look so surprised ; it is pro- 
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yoking I Must I recapitulate the depth and length 

of my attachment to Colonel Taylor's daughter, 

to make you comprehend that I want a son's 

and brother's interest in my behalf, to request 

that her hand may be bestowed where her 

heart has long been fixed? I know you have 

thought me fickle and inconstant, wild, and, for 

what I know, fifty other things; but that, Conrad, 

was before I had any true afiection. From the 

moment I pledged myself to Emily, though fate 

has frowned, I have not harboured a thought 

derogatory to my vow. What I now say is for 

Taylor to hear as well as yourself; and all I 

can add, to what you already know, is, that for 

nothing on earth, but the hope of living to 

obtain Emily's hand, would I have given up 

my sword to the Frenchman when I lay dis<- 

abled on the field of Salamanca. Her image 

alone could make me endure two years' captivity, 

or impel me to the dangers or difficulties of my 

escape. Judge then my anxiety, when I find 

myself arrived at the moment, and in the actual 

presence of one who has a legitimate right to 

give or withhold the blessing for which I live. 

Speak, Conrad, will you relieve my suspense?" 

Conrad, who feared the worst consequences 
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from his vehemence, took his hand, saying, 
** Compose yourself, Bonner ; you shall not want 
a friend in me : I will speak to my iather ; but 
you must promise to remain quiet until I return, 
for your present violence renders you quite 
incapable of conversing : I shall be back again 
in an hour, when we will discuss the merits of 
the case, and see if we cannot find a verdict of 
damages for the loss of your heart" He smiled 
kindly as he spoke; and then, turning to 
Colonel Taylor, he again urged repose for both, 
to which he assented, and Conrad took his 
departure. 

He immediately repaired to the regimental 
surgeon who attended the Colonel, and learnt, 
with the deepest concern, that his case was 
considered hopeless, as it was found impossible 
to extract the ball ; but some days might elapse 
before the last sad struggle took place. This 
circumstance imparted a ray of satisfaction to 
our hero's mind, as his father would have time 
to arrange his affairs, and prepare his mind for 
the hour that all must arrive at sooner or 
later — for the pang that each must undergo, 
from the highest to the lowest. However great 
and powerful, or poor and wretched, from the 
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prince and despot to the vilest reptile that 
crawls, all still must fall before the omnipotent 
and unsparing scythe of the common enemy. 

Conrad's mind had ample food for meditation, 
during the interval that elapsed ere he again 
sought the temporary hospital, whether he con- 
sidered the sorrowful tale and approaching 
death of his new-found parent, or the recent 
appeal and dangerous state of his friend : but 
he had not much time to indulge his musing 
mood, as the expiration of the second hour 
found him again in attendance on his friends. 

" I hope," said he, as he entered, " my 
injunctions for perfect rest have been attended 
to, otherwise, I fear, I must again absent my<* 
self." 

** There has not been much rest for either of 
us, my dear Conrad," replied his father; " what 
with pain and approaching dissolution on one 
side, and delirium oa the other, little could be 
expected; however, I feel perfectly able to 
continue my instructions. There ! — place 
yourself out of that poor fellow's sight, or his 
fever will infallibly augment ; for he has been 
raving about you ever since you left us. In 
Emily's case, Conrad, I can have no voice. Mr. 
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Yorke's family will not recognise the promise 
of one whom its members knew only for a few 
weeks ; therefore it is useless for me to usurp 
a power I have no right to, by bestowing Emily 
upon Bonner. Be their h^piness your care, 
and, if possible, and you judge it essential, pro- 
mote the marriage : you know, as he said, his 
con4uct lately has been irreproachable. I, who 
know what his habits were at the commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, may safely say he is 
greatly changed, in this respect, for the better.** 

^^ Certainly, sir, he is improved, and I will 
most willingly attend to your and his request. 
I know my sister's affections are deeply involved, 
and to see her happy is one of my dearest 
wishes." 

^^ I do not doubt it, my son : from what I 
saw of her, she is worthy of her brother; but it 
is my next request that embodies a tax upon 
your duty and friendship, — yes, friendship, — 
for our connection has never known any other 
name : it demands no less, as I before intimated, 
than the care of my little Charles. I lost ray 
girl about twelve months since, therefore he is 
now alone; to you, Conrad, I commit him, 
both as to his present and future welfare. 
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Bring him up with a just abhorrence of those 
passions and vices which have been the de- 
struction of his father's happiness: let him 
early comprehend that the path of duty and 
obedience is Uie certain road to peace and 
honour; and that extravagance, in every cir- 
cumstance, whether in passion or expenditure, 
will entail misery and destruction on his present 
and future well-being. But I know, Conrad, 
I have no occasion to impress on your mind 
the necessity of a vii*tuous education : your 
conduct, during the time I have had the pleasure 
of knowing you, has borne ample testimony to 
the efficacy of that you have received ; and if 
my boy but tread in the steps of his brother, I 
shall be fully satisfied. Among all my crimes, 
I have yet served my country &ithfully, and 
to her I bequeath him. May his future success 
shed a lustre on the name of which h^ is the 
only scion!" 

The dying soldier paused, and Conrad took 
that opportunity again to assure him his in- 
junctions with him should be laws : he smiled 
a mournful acknowledgment of his son's words, 
and resumed : ^^ As concerns yourself, Conrad, 
one thing alone disturbs me, which is tlie 
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apparent displeasure of your friends. Let me 
entreat you to make the earliest possible enquiry 
into its cause, and hasten to remove the dark 
shade they have cast on you, your conduct, and 
feelings; for, despite your efforts at conceal- 
ment, I am sure your warm disposition must at 
times have suffered &om their unjust impu- 
tations." 

" Undoubtedly, sir, I have felt keenly the 
false accusations of those I love so dearly ; but 
I know I am innocent, and that I can sub- 
stantiate it as soon as I return to England, 
which it is my intention to do as quickly as 
circumstances will permit." 

With this Colonel Taylor expressed himself 
quite content, and proceeded to enter upon 
various minor subjects, possessing their mean 
of interest to him. * During the two subsequent 
days, Conrad's time was divided between his 
military duties and attendance on his father 
and his friend, whose situations were equally 
distressing, as Ernest lay in a most dangerous 
state. Fortunately he was not conscious at 
the time of the Colonel's dissolution, or the 
affecting scene which preceded that event might 
have had a baneful influence on his debilitated 
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frame. His last hours were calm and undis- 
turbed: he had endeavoured to make his peace 
with an offended God ; and having viewed 
death in many more appaUing forms, he watched 
its approach with firmness, hoping that, though 
tardy, the acknowledgment of his errors might 
not be too late. 

The great, the noble, and tlie opulent are 
ushered to the family vauh or monumental 
tomb amid the waving of sable plumes and 
attendance of all the solemn ceremonials pre- 
scribed by custom, religion, or the respect of 
relations. The mournful cavalcade, accom- 
panied by its train of carriages, proceeds on its 
way with that stealthy, noiseless tread, which 
throws an awfid influence on passing objects, 
and the remains of mortality are consigned to 
the ground with every circumstance of worldly 
pride. If any thing can be more impressive, 
more imposing than this sight, it is the removal 
of the brave defender of his country to his lowly 
bed ; the heavy, prolonged roll of the muffled 
drum, in the dead march ; the noble charger, 
which had so often carried the brave soldier to 
meet his enemies, fully caparisoned, and bearing 
the boots of the deceased ; the helmet, sword. 
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and various appointments, reposing on the 
coffin ; the long files of brothers in the pale of 
glory, with arms reversed ; and the final act of 
the treble volley, impart an indescribable feeling 
of dejection — the offspring, perhaps, of the 
sad music, or, possibly, the grave and mournful 
aspect of men whose demeanour is generally 
characterised by reckless disregard of present 
and coming ills; but, from whatever cause, 
true it is that a solemnity pervades the whole, 
even more deep than that which surrounds the 
last scene of the man of peace. 

Conrad followed his so lately found parent 
to the bourne whence none return, and with 
unfeigned regret saw the grave close for ever 
over his friend and fellow-soldier. Oh, man ! 
why should pride debase thy soul ! thy life is 
but a thread which may in a moment be separ- 
ated; and, despite thy exaltation, thy wealth, thy 
wisdom, thou fellest to the level of the worm, 
which, like thee, must die ! 

When Ernest recovered his perception, the 
interment of Colonel Taylor was already con- 
cluded, and days passed ere he was able, or 
when able permitted, to question the kind and 
attentive Conrad on the subject which occupied 
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his thoughts ; but no sooner was the permission 
given, and they were left alone, than he eagerly 
demanded if Colonel Taylor had sanctioned his 
love. ** From your great care of me, Conrad," 
he said, ^^ I augur favourably, as you know I 
have nothing I wish to live for, if Emily is 
forbidden me. Tell me I have not deceived 
myself with false, hopes ! Ah ! do not look so 
grave, — I will not hear a denial." 

" I have not any to give, my good fellow," 
replied Conrad kindly ; ^* neither have I a 
positive sanction." 

" Then you have no answer at all ? " inter- 
rupted the invalid in an interrogatory tone; 
" that was not acting kindly or honourably by 
me : I relied on you to obtain an answer to my 
request." 

^' Nay, Ernest, have patience. I can make 
allowance for your irritability, for I believe you 
love my sister." Ernest's eyes testified the 
satisfaction he felt at this declaration, but be 
did not speak, and our hero continued. ^^ Al- 
though my father did not consider it consonant 
with his so lately acknowledged character oS 
parent to dispose of Emily, knowing Mr. 
Yorke's opinion on the subject, yet he has 
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deputed me to advance the business as much as 
lies in my power, and if possible soften Mr. 
Yorke's anger. This I will endeavour to do ; 
but you must not be in haste, my dear Ernest, 
for, at present, I scarcely know how I myself 
stand with all at home. My plan is to go to 
England as soon as you are able to travel, and 
other duties permit ; when every step shall be 
taken to forward Emily's and your happiness." 

" Conrad," replied Ernest, pressing his 
jFriend's hand, ^^ you know not how much I 
thank you. I have always looked upon you as 
something far my superior; and now that you 
promise to assist me, I feel quite willing to await 
your time, anxious as I am, because I know you 
never uttered a word you did not intend to act 
up to, to the very letter. I place myself, my 
hopes and fears, entirely at your disposal." 

" Well," answered Conrad, gaily, " we shall 
see, my boy, what sort of a pupil you will prove ; 
but you must allow me, if I take your case in 
hand, to dispense with your fears, since we are 
told faint heart never won fair lady : I dare say 
all will go right in time, although our horoscopes 
are rather dim in the way of home just now. 
.We may mutually assist each other, so prepare 
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yourself for hd encounter, which, I hope, will 
lose in magnitude, as we advance to the on- 
set." 

'* I hope so, too, Conrad ; but allow me to 
urge, — though perhaps you will say such is out 
of my character, after placing my business in 
your hands, — yet allow me to urge the advan- 
tage of your going home directly, and leaving 
me to follow, as soon as I am able." 

" Ernest ! Ernest !" returned Conrad, laugh- 
ing, " is this your patient subjection to my pre- 
scription, to begin by hurrying into the affair 
without due consideration ? You are not aware 
of the difficulty of manceuvring successfully on 
forbidden ground, particularly as I must have 
an eye to my own affaire de ccnir. But, joking 
apart, I think it would be no bad plan to pre- 
cede you by a few days, and make a recannois- 
sance ,■ and I think we wilt settle it in that way : 
therefore it will depend on your care of your- 
self whether I set off soon or not." 

" You may rely upon my compliance in that 
respect, so we may reckon upon a speedy ter- 
mination to our present uncertainty ; and f hope 
to Heaven my desire for both your and my 
own happiness may be realised." He offered 
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his hand to his triend as he spoke, who, pressing 
it warmly, replied, — 

" Believe me, my good fellow, I echo that wish 
with as much siDcerity as yourself. But I must 
away now ; I will see you again in the evening. 
Addios ! " and, with a smile, the young officer 
left the apartment. 

A fortnight passed away, and with it the dan- 
gerous consequences of Ernest's injuries. Con- 
rad saw him gradually improve in health and 
strength, and then prepared for his return to 
England, arranging for the former to follow as 
soon as possible. It was not without anxiety, 
and commingled feelings of pleasure and pain, 
that he retrod his native shore. He felt grate- 
ful for being permitted, after so many years of 
danger, to return home, when such thousands, 
many, doubtless, worthier than himself, many 
more gifted, more gay, more noble, had sunk 
on a bed of glory, and lay enshrined in the cold 
and narrow, but honourable, grave of a soldier 
who had fought and died for his country. He 
was on the eve of seeing his promised bride, the 
girl of his choice, whose love to him far sur- 
passed every other good on earth. He was re- 
turnmg to his home, his friends whom he valued : 
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all this gave pleasure, ah ! what unspeakable 
pleasure ! such only can know, who had, like 
him, been abroad in the midst of scenes of car- 
nage and peril. Yet even his satisfaction pos- 
sessed its alloy, for he could not help dreading 
evil from the displeasure of those very friends ; 
and though still as confident as ever of his inno- 
cence, he recollected that he had probably in- 
creased it by his profound silence, since their 
last communication. Agitated by these various 
sentiments, he reached the metropolis, where 
he stayed only suSicient time to visit the person 
who had charge of Charles Taylor. The latter 
was a fine boy, about eight years of age ; and 
Conrad's heart promise<l, as he explained to 
the little fellow the loss they had sustained, 
and his own relationship, that he should find 
both the fether, brother, and friend in him. 
For a few days he proposed leaving him in his 
present situation, until his plans should be more 
matured, when he assured the child he would 
not fail to return, and take him to many kind 
friends, and a sister, who would be very fond of 
him. The latter promise was more gratifying to 
the child than any other ; for he recollected the 
little playfellow he had lately lost, and he would 
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willingly have accompanied bis new frieiid in- 
stantly in search of that treasure. But this 
could not be ; and he was obliged to restrain his 
impatience for some days. Conrad, having 
fulfilled this duty, threw himself into a night 
coach, and soon left the smoky city fiur behind 
him. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Think'st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart ? 
Ah I were I sever'd from thy side. 
Where were thy friend — and who my guide ? 
Years have not seen. Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. 

Btron. 

From time immemorial " the course of true 
love never did run smooth ;" and both Ernest 
and Emily found such to be the case. The only 
person the former had really entertained an af- 
fection for, beyond the cursory admiration pro- 
duced by beauty, or the fascination of elegance, 
—that only person he was obliged to fly from, 
in order to avert from her hapless head the fatal 
storm which threatened to burst with fury around 
them both, by a longer opposition to the ruling 
power. Not that he had feared for himself: 
no ! that was a sentiment unknown to him ; but 
he knew Emily was entirely dependent on his 
uncle, and that her comfort would be ruined by 
his remaining at the Grove ; and thus, to pro- 
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tect her he loved, he sacrificed his present en- 
joyment. Emily, also, with a bleeding heart, 
had bid a tender and long farewell to the man 
who had gained her young heart; even at the 
time when he sought amusement only, like the 
angler, who, in the pursuance of his sport, re- 
turns the delicate, wounded, though diminutive 
gudgeon to his native element, as soon as the 
noble pike crowns his labours. But love is 
blind : she knew him only as he expressed him- 
self, — the devoted lover; and now that danger 
impended she consented to, nay desired, his 
absence ; and thus they had parted, each fearing 
more for the other than themselves. 

For some time after Ernest's departure all at 
the Grove continued in its ordinary quiescent 
state. Mr. Yorke felt satisfied that in the re- 
moval of his nephew all danger for the present 
was at an end; and Emily was comparatively 
tranquil, knowing her lover was safe firom the in- 
fluence of hb uncle's displeasure. ^< Hope told 
a flattering tale;" and she looked forward, with 
the buoyancy of youthful feeling, to a time she 
dared to foresee was not very far distant, when 
he would return, and Dame Fortune and Mr. 
Yorke would smile upon their union. His last 
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words for ever rung like music in her ears, and 
she dwelt with rapture on the expressions of at- 
tachment he had lavished upon her. 

Such was the state of her feelings when tlie 
fact of his name being in the Ust of missing hurst 
upon her. Already were her spirits harassed 
by her brother's unaccountable silence, and ihh 
event preyed heavily on her mind. She re- 
lapsed into her despondency; and sighs, as heavy 
as they were distressing, were frequently the 
only answer which could be obtained by the 
remonstrances of her friends. Often was her 
name pronounced ineffectually, while she gazed 
vacantly upon the speaker ; yet she rarely ut- 
tered a word which had reference to him: she 
appeared jealous of her grief, and confined it to 
her own safe keeping. This intensity of suf- 
fering could not, and it did not last, without 
evil consequences accruing : illness followed; and 
it was principally owing to the sisterly kindness 
of Agnes Camden that her health was restored, 
and her mind recovered its tone. That amiable 
girl cherished Emily with the warmth and af- 
fection of a sister, generated, partly, by her love 
for Conrad, as well as by early associations and 
admuation of her estimable (jnalities. The ad- 
L 4 
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vantages the orphan had enjoyed, of superior 
education, had not been without their benefit 
to Agnes, to whom Emily failed not to impart 
what she reaped, and thus their love ripened with 
their years until the present time. 

It was now that Agnes was able, by her con- 
solation, to return the kindness she had received ; 
and, by her arguments, and pious conversations, 
to soothe the wounded spirit of her friend. To- 
gether they would discourse for hours of the two 
individuals who held so paramount a place in 
the love and destiny of each, and who both ap- 
peared, for a time at least, if not for ever, lost 
to them. Mutually they would listen to and 
endeavour to relieve the fears and anxieties of 
the other; and thus, in their friend's sorrow, 
they for a space would absorb their own. Time, 
and the softening influence of sympathy and 
participation, assisted by natural good sense, by 
degrees restored to Emily some portion of her 
equanimity; but though her appearance be- 
spoke renovation, she was no longer the same 
in sentiment. Hope no longer sparkled in her 
eye, or kindled its pure flame in her aching 
breast : she thought of Ernest as of the departed, 
and felt that happiness was for ever fled from 
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her. Yet, at times, when Agnes hinted the 
possibility of his being still alive, and urged the 
important fact of their ignorance of his death, 
she would yield for a moment to the pleasing 
tale, and allow herself to be led away by hope : 
but it was only a momentary flash ; for, in a 
short interval, she would turn her tearful eyes 
on her comforter, and then, with a mournful 
smile, she would thank Agnes for her kind at- 
tempts to raise her spirits, and again sink into 
the patient enduring victim. But these ebul- 
litions of her sentiments wore away, and were 
succeeded by calm resignation. This had lasted 
about a year and a half, when Mr. Yorke con- 
ceived the project of marrying her to a young 
man, whose father had lately bought an estate 
a few miles distant ; hoping, and intending by 
that means, to give a new course to her thoughts 
and feelings, and also to remove her permanently 
out of his nephew's way, should fate ever decree 
his return. 

Frank Mason was heir to a large funded pro- 
perty, and had received a liberal and polite edu- 
caiion ; such as is conveyed by the public school 
and university, followed by the finished elegance 
of a continental residence. He was, however, 
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somewhat of a puppy : conceited, rather fasti- 
dious as to his appearance, and, in short, gene- 
rally made self his principal consideration ; yet 
he was a favourite with many, being a gay and 
pleasant companion, and by no means deficient 
in good sense. He was a constant visiter at 
the Grove, where Mr. Yorke's kindness and 
courtesy was not his only attraction. No ! 
much as he respected that gentleman, he found 
a far stronger claim upon his time in the striking 
beauty of Emily Blessington. He would pass 
hours in contemplating her loveliness ; in her 
presence he almost forgot the only being he 
really cared for — himself. He would watch her 
every action with interest; and when she spoke, 
which was but seldom, he dwelt with rapture 
upon her every word. It was on perceiving these 
symptoms of passion that Mr. Yorke formed the 
project already mentioned; but not considering it 
yet ripe for execution, he resolved to defer his 
interference for a while. 

Emily, herself, with every thought, every pas- 
sion locked up in her lost Ernest, saw not, or if 
she saw, heeded not, young Mason's marked at- 
tentions : with an ease and elegance of maimer 
peculiar to her, she treated him as a friend, but 
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neither avoiding nor seeking his society. Her 
pre-occupied heart never dreamed of his selec- 
tion of her company being the impulse of love 
— a sentiment she no longer had at her disposal. 
She was therefore equally surprised and cha- 
grined, when Agnes hinted the circumstance 
to her one day when they were enjoying a tete' 
d-tite. They had spent the morning together 
at the Parsonage, and Agnes had been pressing 
her friend to prolong her stay until the evening, 
to which Emily replied, by saying, — " No, dear 
Agnes, I cannot to-day, because Frank Mason 
promised to be here at three o'clock to walk 
home with me." 

" Oh, is he returned ? " said Agnes, laughing 
archly ; ^^ then I am sure I must withdraw my 
request. Frank Mason is all powerful with 
you." 

^^ Why do you say so, Agnes ? he is nothing 
to me but a friend. As he is so kind as to 
escort me home, I do not like to disappoint 
him." 

^^ Certainly not," said Agnes, in the same 
tone, << particularly as you think it would give 
him pain." 

<< Nay, Agnes, I did not say so, nor is such 
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my opinion : I really do not understand your 
meaning. Surely, my dearest friend, you do 
not think I have any desire for his company ? 
or if you do, I must undeceive you ; for I cannot 
bear you to suppose he has any thing to recom- 
mend him in my eyes, and from no other would 
I have listened to the insinuation you have 
ventured to drop : no, Agnes, you know, or 
ought to know, my sentiments, and to be aware 
that my first and only love will never, never 
be erased from my thoughts." Her eyes filled 
with tears, and her voice trembled as she spoke ; 
and Agnes threw her arms around her, ex- 
claiming, — " Pardon me, dearest Emily, I was 
thoughtless, inconsiderate, unkind, to vex you 
so, but I will do so no more." 

Emily kissed her friend kindly, while the 
tears of awakened sensibility for a few moments 
quickly chased each other down her cheek. 
This little incident caused her to look more 
sedulously to her own and Frank Mason's 
actions, and she soon discovered the danger of 
her position. 

She could perceive that, unknowingly, she 
had encouraged those attentions which he had 
fancied were accepted, from a reciprocity of the 
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feeling which prompted him to offer them. 
Shocked at her own blindness, she resolved 
for the future to guard against a danger she 
considered as threatening the sanctity of her 
own and Ernest's love, " No," she said to 
herself, " never will I harbour one thought 
derogatory to the vow I made to my Ernest ! 
never shall this fluttering heart be tenanted by 
the image of another!" Thus determined, she 
discontinued her former affability towards 
Frank, who, ignorant of her preference for 
another, thought that he had inadvertently 
offended, and by redoubled assiduity sought to 
obliterate his error ; but in vain. As he strug- 
gled to re-instate himself in her favour she drew 
back, and the most chilling reserve met his 
attention, repugnant alike to his feelings and 
pretensions. Mr. Yorke, alarmed for the suc- 
cess of his scheme, took an occasion to interrogate 
the young man on the nature of his sentiments ; 
when Frank avowed his admiration for his fair 
friend, but at the same time expressed his 
apprehensions that his suit was not agreeable to 
her. His joy and surprise may therefore be 
conceived, when Mr. Yorke assured him that 
he had no doubt Emily, when she knew, would 
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appreciate his opinion, and that his own desire 
was in perfect accordance with the young lover's 
most sanguine wishes. 

With what warmth did not the enraptured, 
the deluded Mason, thank Mr. Yorke for this 
renewal, this sanction to his hopes : he fancied 
he already beheld the young, the beautiful, the 
gifted, but distant and frigid Emily his wife ! 

He attributed her reserve to maiden modesty, 
and flattered himself true love for him lurked 
beneath the iciness of her bearing. In im- 
passioned language he acquainted his fiither 
with his prospects, and from that day saw every 
thing in the most favourable point of view. He 
doubted not he was irresistible ; that his person, 
his manners, his erudition, his wealth were 
omnipotent, and his self-satirfaction was less 
carefully guarded than hitherto. 

With Emily Mr. Yorke knew he should 
have a more difficult task; yet he resolved 
boldly to urge the expediency of the alliance 
he proposed, and in case of her opposition to 
resort to the influence he possessed over her 
future destiny as a patron. With this design 
he had no sooner dismissed young Mason than 
he sought an opportunity of communing with 
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Emily, but various little circumstances prevented 
his doing so on that day. 

The succeeding one, however, proved more 
fortunate, for he found her alone in the music 
room. 

" Emily, my dear," said he, as he took a 
seat near the harp upon which she was 
practising, " I wish to have a few minutes' con- 
versation with you on the subject of a circum- 
stance with which I became acquainted yester- 
day." Emily turned pale as she faltered, — 
" What circumstance, sir ? Nothing, I hope, 
alarming of my brother — or perhaps of " 

" No, my love, not any thing to excite your 
fears, but rather your gratitude and affection." 

" Can it be possible?" she replied, in a hesitat- 
ing voice J " any tidings of — of — Mr.Bonner ?" 
A sliade of displeasure passed over Mr. Yorke's 
brow at these words, which Ejuily perceiving, 
she continued hastily, — " But pardon me, sir, 
I am too impatient, although perhaps you will 
make allowance for it." 

" I can make allowance for many things, 
Emily, but disobedience is not among the 
number," replied he, gravely ; " and, therefore, 
listen attentively to what I am about to inform 
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you of. I cannot suppose you have remained 
in ignorance up to the present moment of the 
interest you have excited in the breast of our 
young friend, Frank Mason : he is not a 
stranger to you, Emily, and he hopes his 
endeavours to gain your favour will not be 
declared useless. He is a young man of fortune, 
and many estimable qualities. One, I think, 
calculated to make you happy ; and I should 
advise you seriously to make up your mind to 
accede to the demand he makes through me of 
your hand and affection." Emily, during this 
declaration, remained motionless, surprise and 
distress strongly painted on her countenance. 
When Mr. Yorke paused, with an effort she 
replied, — 

" How, my dear sir, can I reply to your com- 
munication? which undoubtedly is most flat- 
tering ; but I am really grieved that you think 
it advisable I should turn a willing ear to Mn 
Mason's intended honour ; for, desirous as I am 
to obey your wishes, I must say this is quite 
impossible. My affections are no longer my 
own to confer, and I beg you will inform Mr. 
Mason that such is the case." 

" Emily," replied Mr. Yorke, mildly, " I did 
not expect this answer; I hoped time had 
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restored your mind to its usual tone. It is now 
nearly two years since the event occurred, which 
should have satisfied you that your early aflFec- 
tion must be dissolved, and prove how useless 
it is to look to that quarter for the realisation 
of your forbidden joys. Yet, my dear, it is not 
desirable you should continue callous to the 
affections of your friends." 

" Nor am I, dear sir. Gratitude, I hope, 
will never be wanting from one who is indebted 
to you and yours for every thing she possesses. 
But Mr. Mason is not among the number of 
those who have this claim upon me ; and, much 
as I may esteem him as an acquaintance, he can 
be nothing more to me. A hand, without it be 
accompanied by the heart, is a valueless gift ; 
and the former, sir, is all I have to bestow, for 
my love lies deep in the grave of your nephew." 
She spoke in a firm, clear voice ; but the colour 
forsook her cheek, and she fixed her swimming 
eyes on her companion in deep and searching 
sorrow. 

^^ Again I repeat, Emily, such prolonged 
grief is useless, nay, even wrong; and I wish 
you, as the parent whose place I have endea- 
voured to supply doubtless would do, to listen 
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favourably to a proposal, which you must be 
convinced I would not urge unless it afforded 
every prospect of felicity. I doubt not you 
loved Ernest, but you must be sensible of the 
folly of refusing an advantageous establishment, 
because you have been, — shall I say unfortunate 
in your first attachment. That alliance, you 
recollect, 1 refused to sanction, and therefore it 
is, perhaps, best for your happiness, that things 
have turned out thus; for now I can give my 
full and willing acquiescence to your marriage, 
and resign my adopted daughter to a husband's 
care. You will find happiness " 

" Never !" ejaculated the horror-struck girl, 
" never as the wife of Mr. Mason ! Much as 
I know you have a right to expect from me, 
dear sir, do not require this cruel sacrifice, 
since I cannot comply. No, indeed I cannot : 
my hopes are for ever blighted already ; do not 
condemn me to twofold misery." 

Her tears stopped her farther utterance, and 
Mr. Yorke replied, " I have endeavoured by 
persuasion, Emily, to bring you to reason, and 
as I find my affection has failed in its effect, my 
authority must be exercised. As you are not 
able to judge suitably for your own advantage, 
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you must permit me to do so for you, and to 
desire you to receive Frank Mason as your 
future husband. Recollect, my word is pledged, 
and that, once given, is irrevocable." — He rose 
as he concluded, and Emily said earnestly, — 

** Stay one moment, sir, I entreat you. If 
it be your desire, your intention, to send me 
from beneath the protecting influence of your 
roof, permit me to avail myself of the education 
you have generously given me, and allow me, 
by imparting knowledge to others, to support 
myself, and avoid a marriage I cannot think of 
without abhorrence." Mr. Yorke stood still an 
instant, and then replied, — " Such a request, 
Emily, I cannot accede to, for several reasons, 
and I am surprised you should even ask it ; but 
I will not press your union with Frank Mason. 
I will allow you time to think it over ; but, at the 
same time, I expect you will obey me, in this 
first and probably last sacrifice I ask. Come, 
my dear girl, do not give way to tears ; I am 
sure you will not disappoint my expectations, 
will you ?" 

*' Alas ! sir, how can 1 determine ? Bound as 
I am by every tie of gratitude to you, and of love 
to the memory of Ernest, I must, indeed, have 
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time for considering the subject, and even then, 
I will not promise that I can accord with your 
wishes." Mr. Yorke kissed his adopted daughter 
kindly, as he left her, and his mildness affected 
her more deeply than the most peremptory 
manner could have done. 

Reflection showed Emily the inutility of 
opposing the measure of her foster parent, and 
of indulging an idea that by refusing to enter a 
second engagement, she was acting as became 
a bereaved lover. Mr. Camden, to whom she 
applied for counsel in this trying situation, 
recommended her by all means to conform to 
circumstances, and pointed out her obligations 
to Mr. Yorke ; the probable fate of her lover, 
and the brilliant prospects opened to her by 
this connection. Finding thus, that wherever 
she turned for consolation she only found 
condemnation, she endeavoured to make up her 
mind to the worst. Agnes alone, of all her 
friends, still coincided with her, until her father 
desired her not to induce Emily to persevere in 
her opposition. With his daughter Mr. Cam-> 
den's slightest wish was a law, and Emily was 
accordingly deprived of her friend's sympathy. 

Several weeks had now elapsed since the time 
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Mr. Yorke had first acquainted her with 
Frank's attachment, during the greater part of 
which the young man had been sent to London 
by his father on business : his return was now 
daily anticipated, and poor Emily felt the 
moment was arrived when she must decide; 
and after many a pang, and hours spent in 
weeping over her blasted happiness, she sum- 
moned resolution to tell Mr. Yorke, that she 
was prepared to meet Mr. Mason as her future 
husband. For a short time, the general satisfac- 
tion difiused by this concession communicated 
a gleam of pleasure to her. Frank, and every 
body appeared so happy, so grateful, that she 
imbibed a portion of the joy, and they thought, 
that though tardy, her consent was at last 
voluntary. But it was the halo of an uneasy 
mind ; she knew she had sacrificed her own 
peace to her duty, and she dared not look 
beyond the surface ; there every thing was gay 
and dazzling, but beneath lurked dark despair. 
The wedding-day was at length fixed, every 
preparation completed, and two short days alone 
remained, before she was to resign for ever the 
hand she had so long hoped to confer on him 
who held her affections. She resigned every hope 
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of earthly happiness, and retired to her couch, 
to school herself to perform the last severe trial 
with becoming fortitude, and weep in undis- 
turbed solitude over her early hopes. Little 
did she know the change the dawning day 
would bring forth. 
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CHAP. X. 

Though thy pure soul, in honour's footsteps trainM, 
Was never yet by disobedience stain'd ; 
Yet is thy fame exposed to slander's wound, 
And fell suspicion whispering around. 

Our hero arrived at G about four o' clock 

on the following morning ; when, having devoted 
a few hours to repose, and taken a slight and 
hasty meal, he set out to walk to the spot 
where lay enshrined his " all on earth." 

As he pursued his road, he could not help 
feeling some anxiety on the subject of his 
reception; his friends' prolonged, and his own 
voluntary silence : he thought of Agnes, of his 
sister, his beloved Emily, his kind parent, and 
his young friends. It was just four years since 
he had traversed that road, and how different 
were his feelings ! he had then no fears, no 
forebodings; all was impatience and wild delight: 
the distance seemed to increase as his vehicle 
rolled along ; but now, though perhaps equally 
impatient, something seemed to tell him he was 
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guilty, at least in part, of his friends' estrange- 
ment, and appeared to cast a shade of dread 
over his mind. A thought, too, of the change 
four years might have made in the little circle 
of those he loved, for a moment flitted across 
his mind, and deeply probed the heart <^ the 
wanderer. Thus pondering, he reached the 
brow of the hill, and gazed down upon the 
smiling valley : all looked the same as when he 
left it: there stood the Parsonage, the scene of his 
infantine joys and sorrows ; the church, where 
he was early taught to raise his hands and 
heart in adoration ; the brook, and its fund of 
amusement ; and yonder, on the hill, the home 
of his sister. In one moment, his eye compre- 
hended all this, and a tear, one silent tribute to 
the love he bore his early home, started from 
its source, and stood on the long lash of his 
speaking eye. 

An instant he paused, ere he descended into 
the well-known valley. " Blessed ! thrice 
blessed and happy spot ! " he murmured, as 
his full heart raised itself in gratitude to the 
great Author of all ; " may Conrad find you, 
and all you hold most dear, as prosperous, as 
happy and smiling as he left you ! still may he 
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find the love, the indulgence, that has hitherto 
formed his joy ! " 

Summoning his resolution, and indignantly 
shaking oiF his momentary emotion, he hastened 
on, and soon found himself at the Parsonage. 
The open door afforded him free ingress, and 
an instant sufficed to find him at the parlour 
door : his hand trembled so violently, as he laid 
it on the lock, that it was not without difficulty 
he opened it. Mr. Camden was sitting with 
his back towards him, as he entered, and, not 
seeing him, asked, without raising his head from 
his book, — " Agnes, is that you?" 

" No, dear sir," replied Conrad, as he ad- 
vanced into the room ; " it is one who hopes to 
remove your displeasure by refutation of sup- 
posed errors, and amendment of his real ones." 

As the first tones of the well-known voice 
struck upon the Rector's ear, the book fell from 
his hand, and he turned with an abruptness 
which startled Conrad, who, possessing himself 
of one of his hands, pursued, — " Pardon me, 
my best, my only parent, if I have alarmed 
you; I " 

"Conrad!" articulated Mr. Camden, with 
solemnity, at the same time withdrawing his 
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hand ; *' what has brought you here, after what 
has passed ? Can you present yourself to the 
eyes of your former affectionate and cruelly 
deceived friends, with such unparalleled as- 
surance ? Were you not forbidden to appear 
here again?" 

" I did not suppose my sentence was irre- 
vocable, sir," replied Conrad, firmly ; " neither 
am I aware to what circumstances you allude, 
which could provoke my perpetual banishment 
from a home 1 love, and friends I have never 
intentionally offended." 

" Indeed ! " said the Rector, in an incredulous 
tone, by which he endeavoured to smother an 
involuntary yearning towards the son of his 
adoption ; " I have no doubt you think your- 
self a pattern of excellence ; but let me tell you, 
sir, once for all, that, however consonant your 
irregularities may be with the habits of a camp, 
neither libertinism, extravagance, nor excess will 
suit this innocent retirement, or find an excuse 
with me; and your best course is to make it 
convenient, as early as possible, to return whence 
you came." 

" 1 entreat, I beseech you," exclaimed Con- 
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rad, throwing himself at Mr. Camden's feet, 
" do not condemn me unheard ; I am innocent 
of the charges laid against me : that I have 
neglected to answer your cruel letter I allow, 
yet it affected me more deeply than I can 
describe : I was then confined to my bed, which 
I never left for weeks, by honourable wounds. 
Not any of my letters having arrived safely, I 
refused to send an answer, although my friends 
urged me to do so. I confess pride withheld 
me from my duty ; but this, my honoured sir, 
is all my conscience taxes me with. As for the 
other crimes with which you have loaded me, 
I utterly disclaim them ; and my urgent wish is, 
to clear myself in your opinion. My earthly 
hopes are centred here. You are the arbiter of 
my fate ! the rock on which I trust ! will you — 
can you refuse to give me time and opportunity 
to confront the abominable liar ? Yes ! '* he 
continued, " that is not too strong a term for 
such wicked aspersions. Do you think, sir, I 
should have attained the rank of major had I 
been the reprobate you believe me ? I do not 
wish to sound my own praises, but honour is 
ever dear to a soldier, and mine has passed un- 
sullied through many a bloody field, where I 
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have fought and bled for my country. And 
now, when I anticipated some repose afler my 
labours, I find nothing but aspersions, coldness, 
and distance. Can you not give me any hopes, 
sir, of my being restored to the place I once 
occupied in your affections ?" 

During the greater part of this speech, Conrad 
had been standing in front of Mr. Camden, 
with his arms folded ; and when he paused for 
a reply, his countenance assumed a look of 
agonised expectation. 

" Your words are fair, Conrad," answered 
he, in a less austere tone, ^^ but how am I to 
reconcile them with the proofs I have of your 
guilt? Your utter disregard of your friends 
tends to strengthen our opinion of your com- 
plete estrangement, and to confirm my idea, 
that idleness, or the want of money, has alone 
drawn you to your despised home." 

" Was the prodigal rejected?" said Conrad, 
in a tone of such deep pathos, that Mr. Camden's 
waning sternness fell before it, and with an out- 
stretched hand, he replied, — " No, Conrad, he 
was welcomed as a reclaimed sinner ! May 
God forgive my harshness, if I have wronged 
you ! You shall have time to rub off the stain 
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which has so long attached to your name, and 
God grant your character may be as spotless 
as I hope it is ! " The tears of suppressed 
affection fell upon the young soldier's hand, as 
he bent over his best friend and warmly grasped 
the hand, which, a few minutes before, had 
been refused. 

** All mystery shall soon be removed, dear 
sir, depend upon it. A few days is all I require ; 
nay, perhaps, if you will inform me of all your 
causes for displeasure, I may be able, even now, 
to refute them." 

** Presently, presently, my son; let me breathe 
— I scarcely know where I am. Are you, in- 
deed, so able and willing to confront accusations 
which have appeared so astounding and incon- 
trovertible to me?" 

" I think I may venture to say, sir, that they 
are false, and in that case I can have no fear in 
the encounter. If, on the contrary, they be just, 
I am ready, not only to avow my faults, but sue 
for pardon, and endeavour to amend them: 
only let me know their nature and extent. Of 
my friends I will not pause to enquire, until 
I can do so with a name as unsullied as their 
own." 
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" I trust, Conrad, your anxiety to hear my 
grounds for displeasure originates in a convic- 
tion of innocence, and that your apparent con- 
fidence will not be belied. Your total disregard 
of our numerous affectionate letters first aroused 
our fears for your safety ; for after the three or 
four months succeeding your departure, until 
this hour, when you appear before me, confident 
of your own integrity, we have not received a 
line from you. This neglect, however painful, 
I yet endeavoured to excuse for a time ; but two 
letters I received from Colonel Taylor (Conrad 
started) confirmed my suspicions of the evil 
course you had adopted. It was not until the 
second of these reached me that I consented to 
Mr. Yorke's writing to you, with a severity I 
dared not trust myself to attempt. Here are 
the letters, Conrad; read them, and judge if 
my anger and indignation have been unjustly 
raised against the man, to whom my beloved 
Agnes's happiness would have been confided, 
had not chance discovered his real character." 

Conrad listened with the most profound atten- 
tion while Mr. Camden spoke, but he made no 
reply ; and took the letters which that gentle- 
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man put into his hand, with a grave but un- 
daunted aspect. 

The first of these which young Blessington 
unfolded contained an exhortation from the 
writer to Mr. Camden, to try what effect his 
parental advice would have over the young 
man's conduct, which was far from satisfactory. 
It detailed many irregularities of which he had 
been guilty, interlarded with numerous expres- 
sions of interest in our hero, and regret at being 
the person to convey such unpleasant intelli- 
gence. The other was nearly of the same im- 
port, except that it mentioned his having en- 
gaged himself in a connection from which it was 
feared he would experience great difficulty in 
divesting himself. " At this circumstance (ran 
the words of the letter) I am the more con- 
cerned, as I know he had an attachment before 
he left England." Anger flashed over Conrad's 
brow, as this last, the severest calumny, pre- 
sented itself to his sight ; and raising his eyes, 
and fixing them full upon Mr. Camden's coun- 
tenance, while, with his teeth firmly set, he said 
calmly, " And all this you can, and do believe, 
sir?" 

Ere the Rector had time to reply, the door 
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opened, and Agnes entered : a start, and a scream 
of surprise escaped her, when she saw her fa- 
ther's companion. Conrad's natural impulse 
made him rush towards her, but the thought of 
what her opinion of him must be, after the letter 
he had just perused, made his proud blood boil 
in his veins, and caused a hesitation which might 
have alarmed the poor girl, had she observed 
it But she forgot, in the delight of the mo- 
ment, every thing but the certainty of Conrad's 
presence. Conrad, her lover ! stood before her, 
and every report or assertion which had been 
raised against him vanished into air: — 

*' At once she sought and sunk in his embrace ; 
If he had driven her from that resting-place. 
His had been more or less than human heart. 
But, good or ill, it bade her not depart." 

No ; indignant as he was, he could not forbear 
clasping the beloved girl to his breast. After a 
moment's pause, which neither party attempted 
to shorten, Conrad said, pointing to the letter, 
which now lay upon the floor, " Can you look 
upon me, Agnes, after reading that?" 

" Ah, dear Conrad ! " she replied, bursting 
into tears, " I do not, I will not believe your 
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guilt. Indeed, I never have credited the truth 
of that letter." 

^^ Is it possible, Agnes, you have not joined 
the cry against me ! — yet your father fully 
believes my culpability;" then turning to Mr. 
Camden, while Agnes sat down, and gave way 
to her tears, he continued — " May I ask, if you 
have any thing farther to disclose, sir? or am I 
acquainted with the worst?" 

'^ All, Conrad, is now known to you," said 
he, in a voice of emotion. 

** And, by Heaven ! it is enough, if it should 
injure me in the opinion of your daughter," an- 
swered Blessington, with bitterness. "But — I 
have no hesitation in declaring the whole of 
those letters to be base fabrications. That is 
not my late father's writing." 

" Your father, Conrad ! " exclaimed Mr. Cam* 
den, in surprise; "was Colonel Taylor your 
father?" 

" He was, sir ; but of that more hereafter. I 
repeat, that is not his handwriting, neither was 
that the initial of his Christian name." As he 
spoke, he pointed to a G, which preceded 
the signature of the letter, " I, who knew him 
several years as an intimate friend, before he 

N 
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revealed himself, ought to be acquainted with 
these things, which, though trifling, are proofs 
of the falsity of the statement contained in that 
paper. You early taught me, sir, the beauty, 
the holiness of truth, and the sanctity of an oath ; 
and let me assure you, that a soldier venerates 
them equally with yourself. My character has 
been vilely traduced, and were my life to be re^ 
quired at this moment, I could safely afiirm that 
I am not a traitor to my vow of constancy. By 
that Almighty power before whom I stand, I 
swear, that I have never entertained an instant's 
affection for another than Agnes, either in this 
or any other land ! Many of my brother officers 
are yet living who can confirm the rectitude of 
my behaviour. As to the letters, sir, their mys- 
terious loss a few days, I trust, will elucidate, 
as on that head I am as ignorant as yourself. — 
Do you think, my best and early friend, and you 
also, my adored Agnes, I should have subjected 
myself to such painful reproaches, had I not felt 
convinced of my innocence ? If I had been such 
as you have been informed, should I not rather 
have avoided your invectives, by still absenting 
myself? Should I have been so anxious to rec- 
tum to the girl I once loved, and had so cruelly 
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forsaken ? No, sir ! I should never have dared to 
present myself before you. I should have sought 
the society of others as vile as myself, and en- 
deavoured to forget what I was, and what I 
might have been. But you reject me ! If you 
do not, or will not believe me, I " 

" Conrad ! Conrad ! " exclaimed Agnes, catch- 
ing him by the arm, " do not distract my father. 
See, he is ill !" And such indeed appeared the 
case ; for, with a quivering lip, and pallid coun- 
tenance, Mr. Camden sat motionless in his chair. 
The affectionate daughter flew to his assistance, 
while Conrad pressed his hand to his lips in 
silent agitation. 

In a few minutes Mr. Camden said, " Forgive 
me, my dear Conrad ; I do believe you. Again 
I receive you as my son — as the husband of 
my Agnes." — The good man took a hand of 
each, and clasping them in both of his, conti* 
nued, — " May you be the blessing of each other, 
and find that happiness which is the reward of 
virtue ! " 

With what delight did the unjustly suspected 
Conrad embrace his future wife, and then place 
himself beside her, to hear and to recount all 
that had occurred since they parted. Emily's 

N 2 
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was the first name he pronounced; when, to his 
surprise and distress, he heard of her immediate 
marriage. " Good Heavens ! " exclaimed her 
brother, " is it possible ? and without my know- 
ledge : surely it is not with her own consent?" 

" No,'* said Agnes sorrowfully, " she has 
had great difficulty in making up her mind to 
it ; but Mr. Yorke is so peremptory that she 
has been obliged to consent, though I am sure 
Frank Mason will have only a widowed heart." 

" It shall not be," said Conrad hastily. 
** Thank Heaven ! I have returned in time 
to prevent the sacrifice. But here Emily 
comes ! do pray, dear Agnes, apprise her of 
my return before she enters. She willingly 
acquiesced, and in a few minutes the brother 
and sister were locked in each other's arms. 
Emily brought the alarming intelligence of 
Edward Yorke's having been thrown firom his 
horse that morning, when he had been seriously 
injured ; and the Grove was consequently in 
great confusion. The wedding, of course, must 
be postponed," said Agnes. 

" Yes," replied Emily,— Conrad fancied, with 
a slight increase of animation in her looks. " It 
was on that subject I came to see you, my dear 
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sir,'* addressing Mr. Camden. " Mr. and Mrs, 
Yorke are in such distress, it is impossible for it 
to take place so early as the day after to-morrow. 
Frank is gone to his father, to apprise him of 
the accident, and the necessity for delay. How 
much, dear Conrad, you must have been sur- 
prised to hear of this affair." 

" Not only surprised, Emily, but grieved, 
deeply grieved by it ! I should at least have 
been consulted." 

" Undoubtedly you would, had we known 
where to find you ; but so many months had 
elapsed since any thing had been heard of you, 
that Mr. Yorke would not listen to my desire 
for delay, sufficient to receive your consent." 

" And do you really love this Mr. Mason, 
Emily?" 

^^ Conrad I" said she, laying her hand on her 
brother's arm, " I dare not answer that question," 

** And yet you dare to go to the altar, and 
bestow your hand upon him ?" 

" I obey the call of duty," said she in a low, 
concentrated voice. 

" And forget every other?" 

" Oh ! stay, dear brother; do not unsettle my 
mind ; I have made it up with difficulty." 

N 3 
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<< I will not see two persons made miserable, 
Emily, if I can prevent it, particularly as the 
happiness of both is in my keeping ; but we will 
discuss this business another time ; and I will 
now satisfy your curiosity on the subject of my 
adventures, which I was going to detail when 
you arrived." Conrad then proceeded to give 
his friends a sketch of what had happened to 
him abroad ; to which they all listened with 
equal attention and astonishment Question 
succeeded question so quickly, that Ck>nrad 
had not a moment's respite ; at length he was 
obliged to request, that they would reserve 
their interrogatories until he had finished his 
narrative. 

When he had done so, and numerous and 
anxious enquiries were being made respecting 
Colonel Taylor by Agnes and her father, Emily, 
who had remained silent some time, said, in a 
calm but solemn voice, -r- " Conrad, you have 
doubtless avoided naming one, who was very 
dear to me, from kind consideration of my 
feelings ; but tell me, I entreat you, where he 
fell — do not fear me, I can bear to hear it all. 
Did Ernest die on the field or in prison ?" 

" Under what new mistake are you all labour- 
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ing, my dear sister ? Ernest has been in prison^ 
and also severely wounded several times ; but, 
I rejoice to say, he is now fast recovering, and 
a week or two, I believe, will bring him home. 
Did not you hear from him ?" 

The last words had scarcely passed Conrad's 
lips, when his sister was extended apparently 
lifeless at his feet. Horror-struck, they has- 
tened to her assistance, but it was some time 
ere her senses were restored ; for as soon as she 
recovered from one fainting fit, she sank into 
another ; and at length her friends were obliged 
to send for a medical man, who ordered her 
to be immediately conveyed to bed, as her 
appearance gave every indication of a rapid 
fever. 

Poor Conrad was distracted ; he blamed 
himself as the cause, although the innocent 
one, of her illness ; and that night was passed 
in equal anxiety by the inmates of the Grove 
and Parsonage. 

The following day did not improve the 
prospect; Emily's fever ran high, and Edward's 
fractures, of which he had several, were declared 
to be dangerous* Mr. Mason was early at the 
Parsonage, with every appearance of vsolicitude 

N 4 
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for his intended bride ; so anxious, indeed, was 
he, that Conrad, although determined if possible 
to prevent his sister being united to him, could 
not help allowing that he really loved Emily, 
next to himself. Uneasy about his sister, and 
distressed at the false accounts his friends had 
received of himself, Conrad determined io set 
out in the afternoon, and endeavour to discover 
the cause of the loss of his numerous corre- 
spondence. For this purpose he first applied 
to the post-office, and enquired if letters in his 
handwriting, bearing the Lisbon mark, had 
ever arrived at Mr. Camden's. The person 
he addressed, after a moment's consideration, 
told him, that some years before, for some time 
after Mr. Conrad left the Parsonage, many 
letters had arrived from Lisbon, but he neither 
recollected the writing, nor the exact time they 
left off coming ; but he positively declared he 
delivered them all to Mr. Edward Yorke, or the 
boy who was in the habit of fetching those 
which were directed for the Grove and Parson- 
age. Conrad's countenance lowered, as the 
thought for the first time struck him, that 
Edward might have done him all this mischief; 
gnd thanking the man for his communication. 
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trifling as it was, he returned slowly home* 
wards, revolving in his mind the motives which 
could have prompted this cruel injury from 
his former friend. He could not avoid expe* 
riencing the greatest pleasure at the prospect of 
convincing his friends of their erroneous opinion 
of him; yet this satisfaction was damped by 
the recollection of Edward's dangerous state. 
How could Conrad lay open a son's wickedness, 
to his anxious parents, at such a moment? 
Could any man of humanity, of feeling, have 
done so ? No ! And young Blessington was a 
man of acute feeling ! Therefore, although he 
longed to clear his character from at least one 
stain, he would by no means take an ungenerous 
advantage of any man, however much his meim 
and wicked conduct might warrant the immediate 
disclosure of his culpability. He resolved that, 
until Edward should be able to confront him, 
he would not make his accusation known to his 
friends at the Grove : but to Agnes and her 
father he was under no such obligation of 
silence; and to them he imparted his sus- 
picions, and they impatiently awaited the mo- 
ment that it might be deemed prudent to satisfy 
their curiosity in this particular. 
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Several days elapsed, during which both the 
invalids continued to give their friends great 
uneasiness. Emily's fever, in truth, had abated, 
and with it the frightful delirium, but she was 
reduced to the most distressing state of weak- 
ness ; and though forbidden to speak, the affec- 
tionate Agnes, who never quitted her bedside, 
could perceive by her manner that she re- 
membered too well the circumstance which 
had operated so powerfully upon her. But for 
Edward, no such result could be anticipated; 
on the fourth day the most alarming symptoms 
arose, and his medical attendants warned his 
sorrowing parents, the injuries he had received 
were of such a nature, the worst possible con- 
sequences were to be apprehended. Aware of 
his own critical situation, Edward desired that 
Mr. Camden might be sent for; and to him 
he communicated his desire (to quiet his con- 
science at so awful a moment) of making an 
avowal of his conduct towards the absent 
Conrad, to whom he begged Mr. Camden 
would detail the same. " Would I were able," 
said he, ^^ to silence the prickings of remorse, 
by obtaining the pardon of one I have so foully, 
wronged ! " 
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" If such be your wish, my young friend," 
said the benevolent man, ^^ it can easily be 
gratified. Conrad is in England." 

" Is he indeed?" returned Edward, while 
for an instant the fire of hope gleamed in his 
eye: " where is he?" 

" At the Parsonage, Edward, waiting for the 
moment when he may be permitted to see 
you." 

" Does he, then, know how I have acted ? — 
but no, he cannot ! I will not see him, how- 
ever. Mr. Camden, I could not face him." 

" Well, Edward, think of it. I will do 
whatever you please ; but you have no occasion 
to fear my noble Conrad's anger ; I am sure he 
will only feel grateful to you, for clearing his 
character from the shadow of error." 

Edward paused some minutes, ere he replied ; 
pride and conscience maintained a short but 
painful conflict in his breast; he then said, 
suddenly, — " Well, I will see him, Mr. Cam- 
den ; but let it be directly, or my courage will 
not serve me." 

The good man instantly departed on the 
mission, and in the course of an hour he 
returned, accompanied by the Major, whom 
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Edward requested to attend Mr. Camden to his 
room. Agitation for a moment prevented 
Edward from replying to Conrad's salutation, 
though he pressed the hand cordially offered 
him. 

" Conrad," he then said, " you have arrived 
just in time for my comfort and your own. 
You see I am cut off by an accidental fall, while 
you are in health, although you have been 
seeking death for many years. No doubt, it is 
sent as a punishment for my conduct to you, 
and as such I must endeavour to regard it. I 
scarcely know, even now, if my intention of 
telling you my crime will bear me out. Give 
me your hand, Conrad. — Oh ! what a villain I 
have been ! Did I not know I should be 
doubly culpable in concealing what will make 
you and all here happier, I could not disclose 
the facts." 

" Be assured, Edward," said Conrad, kindly, 
" whatever you have done, I freely forgive. I 
only '' 

*' Stop, Conrad, until you know all. My 
animosity began the last time you were at home. 
I had long loved Agnes Camden ; and when I 
returned from Scotland, and found you had 
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usurped my place, hatred possessed my mind. 
Perhaps you never knew I asked her hand, and 
was refused." (Conrad looked astonished.) 
" Yes, she refused me and accepted you ; thus I 
became your and her enemy. It boots not now 
to say what agony I endured, or to mention 
how carefully I nourished my evil passion ; it 
is enough to say, I made up my mind to ruin 
your cause at the Parsonage, and I hailed your 
departure for Spain with delight I expected, 
when you were gone, to be more contented ; but 
I was sadly mistaken, for I could not bear to hear 
your name ; and when your letters gave so much 
pleasure, I determined to destroy them. After 
the first, it was not difficult ; and, as I proceeded 
in guilt, I wrote and sent all those letters which 
were received, vilifying your character, and 
incited Mr. Camden to renounce all connection 
with you. Yet, while I thus gratified my desire 
for your expulsion from the family, I was far 
from happy, and Agnes still turned a deaf ear 
to my admiration. I was always in dread lest 
my conduct should be discovered ; and I assure 
you, I now feel more at ease than I have done 
for years. I have injured you much, but, I 
hope and trust, not past forgiveness. Do not 
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contemn me, when one foot is already in the 
grave." 

C!onrad's brow wore a deep frown while 
Edward was speaking, until the concluding 
sentence, when a smile of pity illumined his 
countenance, and, affectionately pressing his 
hand, he said, — " Believe me, Edward, as 
freely as I tendered my forgiveness, before I 
was acquainted with the extent of your fault, 
the same I give it now, hoping, however, that 
my friends are perfectly satisfied I am clear of 
all blame." As he spoke, he turned to Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Camden, who were both in the 
room. ^^ But, at the same time that I thank 
you for this candid avowal, which, I trust, was 
dictated by your wish for my happiness, I am 
anxious you should be aware, that some of the 
circumstances you mention were already known 
to me, and I should have demanded a full ex- 
planation ere this, had your health permitted 
me to do so." 

Conrad immediately received the warmest 
assurances from his friends, of their conviction 
of his entire exculpation, and, after some more 
conversation on this and other topics, he took 
a kind leave of the misguided Edward, and 
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returned home with Mr. Camden. It was then, 
in the seclusion of his own home, that the old 
man's heart overflowed ; that his feelings found 
relief. It was there that he strained his gallant, 
generous, and beloved son to his heart, and 
blamed himself a thousand times for his prone- 
ness to believe him guilty. And it was there 
that the grateful, the happy Conrad felt the 
warm tears of his future bride fall on his manly 
cheek, as he gave her the fervent kiss of hap- 
piness and love. 
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CHAP. XI. 

With love and fond affection blest. 

No more shall grief our bliss destroy ; 
No pain disturb each faithful breast. 
But rapture all and endless joy I 



Emily now occupied Conrad's most anxious 
attention. To see her released from the ob- 
noxious engagement Mr. Yorke had constrained 
her to enter into, was his dearest wish ; yet how 
to effect it, he was, as yet, undetermined, 
without derogating from the dutiful and grateful 
conduct due to Mr. Yorke. He wrote, how- 
ever, to Ernest, giving an account of his own 
success, and re-establishment to happiness, 
through Edward's confession ; alluded slightly 
to his sister's illness ; but assured him, that he 
had no occasion to be uneasy about her re- 
covery. He concluded by saying how :^alousIy 
he would watch over his interests ; at the same 
time cautioning him against being too sanguine, 
as he hinted he had found more difficulties to 
combat than he anticipated. He likewise 
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requested he would not return borne, until 
he should again write. This done, Conrad 
waited patiently, until Emily should regain 
sufficient strength to converse upon the agitating 
subject ; for, without her concurrence, he would 
not proceed in bis intention. 

In the mean time, Edward, to the surprise of 
all, still survived ; and his attenc^nts began to 
look less despondingly on his situation. Youth 
and constitutional vigour grappled with disease ; 
and, for a time, it appeared doubtful which 
would prove the stronger ; but it was only the 
flickering of the flame before its extinction ; 
making the blow still heavier, from the hopes 
which had been raised, for a moment, of his 
improvement. Ten days from the date of 
Conrad's arrival, Edward's sorrowing parents 
wept over the untimely fate of their eldest son. 

As soon as Emily was convalescent, or, rather, 
in a feir way towards it, her brother endeavoured 
to lead her conversation to the subject he was 
so anxious to enter upon. At first, she ap- 
peared unwilling, nay, fearful of adverting to it ; 
for, at that time, she was ignorant of Conrad's 
wish to obviate the union, and she avoided the 
mention of Mason's name, as one which called 

o 
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up the most galling ideas. By degrees, how- 
ever, Conrad drew her to the harrowing circum- 
stance of Ernest's return ; and at length she 
owned, how entirely her projected marriage 
with Frank Mason was the effect of coercion 
— how ill her heart had seconded her sense of 
obligation, for she loved him not ! This con- 
fession was succeeded by a flood of passionate 
tears, which, for some minutes, prevented Con- 
rad's kind consolations from being attended to. 
He then informed her of Colonel Taylor's 
desire, as well as his own, that Ernest should 
be her husband, and his having been deputed 
by his father to forward that wish ; " which I 
have been deterred from endeavouring to accom- 
plish, my dear Emily, by an objection to do any 
thing without your knowledge. I wait but the 
word from you, to apprise Mr. Yorke of all 
this, and make you and poor Ernest happy." 
Emily shook her head sorrowfriUy, and he 
added, — "You surely will not marry Mason 
now?" 

" Never, Conrad," she replied, resolutely ; 
" but how can I expect Ernest to love me, when 
I have proved myself so unworthy of his aflPec- 
tion?" 
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Again her tears streamed down her face, and 
C!onrad replied, — " Do you ask how he will 
love you ? Why, fondly, as I believe he does 
at present He would be a fool to doubt the 
proof of your affection. Have you not suffered 
both bodily and mentally for him? and more 
than that, he has not done for you." 

" But Mr. Yorke, dear Conrad, Mr. Yorke 
is too inflexible ever to consent. But do not 
let Ernest come here; indeed, I cannot see 
him." 

" He will not return at present, Emily ; 
meantime, you must permit me to speak to Mr. 
Yorke : let me try to influence him." 

" Well, Conrad," said Emily, after a mo- 
ment's pause, affectionately taking his hand, 
" I do permit you to do so. Tell him that I 
cannot love Frank Mason ; tell him that, when 
I thought my love was for ever lost to me, I 
reluctantly consented to his will, but that now 
it is impossible. I would sooner die than for- 
swear myself! — Yet, perhaps, this will only 
irritate him; tell him, dear brother, whatever 
you judge best ; I will give you carte blanche** 

^^ Then, dear girl, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of explaining myself to him, and 

o 2 
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you must encourage hope, that little commodity, 
without which our struggles in life would be 
languid indeed." 

" How often has my Ernest told me the 
same thing ! But, alas ! why do I call him 
mine ? am I not plighted to another ?" she said, 
mournfully ; " but I will not marry him, Conrad; 
you will save me from such a fate." 

She turned, and imprinted a fond kiss on her 
brother's brow, who, fearing, from her flushed 
countenance, he had already exceeded the 
bounds of prudence, in maintaining so agitating 
a conversation, replied, hastily, — " Yes, yes ; 
rely upon me and keep yourself quiet ; on that 
depends your speedy recovery. I am now 
going out with Mr. Camden, and will send 
Agnes up to you." 

Having obtained a clear perception of his 
sister's feelings, Conrad soon made Mr. Yorke 
acquainted with them ; at the same time inform- 
ing him of his father's wish. He listened to all 
Conrad had to say ; and when he had finished, 
said, " Conrad, you know I refused my consent 
years since." 

"You did, sir," replied Conrad, '* and I 
think you were right in doing so then ; but I 
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entreat you to be less harsh now ; or, if you 
will not, at least leave her free. You alone 
should annul this projected marriage, so hate- 
ful to my poor sister, and cruel to your ne- 
phew ; and I trust, for both their sakes, you 
will consent to do so. But if you still refuse to 
see them united, I can at least prevent Emily 
from consummating her own misery here and 
hereafter, by taking the vow of fealty to one 
man, while she is bound heart and soul to 
another." 

" Softly, Conrad ; you are quite at liberty to 
prevent the marriage, as I have not the power 
over Emily's actions that I had while you were 
absent: therefore Ernest and she must do as 
they please. Besides, my daughter Louisa has 
been sought in marriage by Lord Townley; 
therefore, I have no intention of her being 
united to Ernest.'* 

A slight smile curled Conrad's lip, as he de- 
tected Mr. Yorke's desire for rank supersede 
his long maintained promise to his sister ; but 
that gentleman did not appear to notice it, and 
continued : " You have, perhaps, been sur- 
prised at your sister's not knowing that I heard 
from my nephew. I thought it useless to tell 

o 3 
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her, as she was engaged to Mason ; for I should 
not think of breaking off the match." 

" Ah ! " thought Conrad, « Lord Townley 
bad not fallen in love with your daughter then ; 
and from that circumstance alone I must trace 
your present insouciance^^ He, however, felt 
satisfied in having gained a tacit consent, 
and prepared to take leave. He was accord- 
ingly returning to consult Mr. Camden, when, 
to his no small suprise, he met Ernest in a 
postchaise. 

" Why, Ernest, by all that 's miraculous ! 
What brings you here?*' exclaimed Conrad, as 
the former called to the postillion to stop, and 
let him out of the carriage. 

" Conrad, my boy, how happy I am to see 
you look so cheerful ! '' Bonner pressed his 
friend's hand as he spoke; then ordering the 
chaise to the Grove, he took Conrad's arm, 
saying ; " You are surprised to see me, Con- 
rad; yet, after telling me in your last letter 
Emily was ill, which of course my fears mag- 
nified into danger, how the d — 1 could you 
suppose a desperate fellow like myself could 
practise patience, and wait for your nod ?" 
' ^^ I confess," said Conrad, laughing, *< I gave 
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you credit for more self-denial than you seem 
to possess. I thought you had more faith in 
my generalship than to take me by surprise, 
and supersede me in my command. But, 
joking apart, I really wish you had not come 
so soon." 

" Soon, Conrad ? — hang me, if it be not a 
month, within a few days, since you left me ; 
and you call it soon." 

" Very true ; yet it is too soon for me, as you 
will see, when I tell you how I am situated." 

** What, is not all explained yet ? I thought 
you told me you were all in all at the Parsonage 
again." 

** Yes, but it is on your account that I wished 
you to keep quiet a little longer." 

" Well, I am sorry I have been such a 
refractory pupil ; but pity my anxiety, and tell 
me how Emily is ?" 

" Better, my good friend, though still very 
weak. I really feared we should have lost her 
at one time." Conrad then informed him of all 
that had happened, concluding with Mr. Yorke's 
recent concession. Joy at the latter circumstance 
could not conquer Ernest's indignation, at his 
uncle's endeavours to deprive him for ever of 
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his adored Emily ; though Conrad's arguments, 
at length, prevailed upon him to forget die 
past in anticipation of the future, and to pro- 
teed immediately to the Grove ; where, there 
being no farther objection to his marriage, his 
uncle, among his other friends, received him 
most warmly. Conrad prevailed on Mr. 
Camden to charge himself with the unpleasant 
disclosure to Frank Mason; whose self-suffi- 
ciency, love, and pride being deeply wounded, 
be immediately appealed to Mr.Yorke; and 
refused to credit the assertion, that Emily de- 
sired the union prevented, unless proclaimed 
from her own lips. 

With this demand her friends were at length 
obliged to urge her to comply, as being the 
readiest means of settling the business ; which 
she agreed to do, after a little hesitation. Every 
care had been taken by the affectionate Con- 
rad in apprising her of Ernest's return, and of 
Mr. Yorke's consent to her marriage; and, 
therefore, she had not been so affected by these 
circumstances as might have been anticipated 
from her state of health ; and she prepared to 
see Frank with more composure than het 
friends expected. She had not seen him from 
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the time of her brother's return, as she loathed 
the idea, after knowing Ernest lived* The 
urgent entreaties of the latter to be permitted 
to see her she also resisted. " No, dear brother,*' 
she said, whenever Conrad mentioned his 
friend's solicitude on this point ; ^^ no ; tell 
Ernest to restrain his impatience, until I can 
pronounce my hand as entirely his, as he knows 
my heart has ever been." 

She left her room for the first time when she 
descended to meet Mason ; and the languor 
left by severe indisposition was still visible, and 
<< her cheek was mellowed with a tenderer 
streak." Yet her beauty, if possible, was 
heightened by the extreme delicacy of her ap- 
pearance; and as she entered the parlour. 
Mason thought he never saw her look so an- 
gelic ; and for a moment his anger and offended 
dignity vanished. He took her hand, and 
pressing it to his lips, said, <* Emily, I have 
requested you to grant me this interview for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the communi- 
cation I have had from your friends be true. 
Am I to be the most mberable of men ? and 
do you desire the annihilation of my happiness, 
on the eve of its being formed permanently ?" 
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" Frank," replied Emily, mildly, " you know 
not how painfully I feel the fraud which has 
been imposed on you ; yet it is most true, that 
I can never be yours. The commands of my 
foster-parent alone have enjoined so long a 
silence on my part. An insurmountable obstacle 
obliges me to request you will cease to think of 
one, who never has or can feel any thing but 
esteem for you." 

** May I not hope your esteem may in time 
become love, Emily ? " 

" Never ! You have been deceived, Frank. 
I love another. Oh, how deeply ! " She spoke 
in a low and agitated voice. Frank started ; 
anger flashed from his eyes, while he exclaimed, 
** Hah ! you love another, do you ? Then it 
is true, as I heard ; this Bonner is the man ! It 
is well to have two strings to your bow," he 
said, with a sneer; then, in a deeper tone, 
" What a fool, what a cursed fool I have been, 
not to have seen through your confounded 
coldness ! It is all explained now : had your 
red-coat found a gory grave, you would have 
sought a solace in the affluence and idolatry 
of the deceived Frank Mason ! Ah ! would you 
not?" While he spoke he walked up and 
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down the room, bending on Emily a look of 
indignation, which he did not relax during her 
answer, though he stood still to listen to it 

" You wrong me, Frank ; I never willingly 
deceived you. When I yielded to Mr. Yorke's 
importunities, and consented to become your 
wife, I believed the grave had separated me for 
ever from one I loved in early years. . Grieved 
as I am to declare it, it is yet most true ; that, 
owing to Mr. Yorke's having from mistaken 
kindness concealed the circumstance on which 
my fate depended, I had nearly sealed my own 
and others' misery ! I believed I only should 
suffer ! That belief, that cloud is dispersed ! 
He lives I I hasten to dispel the deception 
practised upon you, and avoid the crime of 
perjury. Am I to blame? No, Frank, you 
cannot desire a hollow heart." 

" No, Emily ; I sought a beautiful wife ; you 
are the only one I have beheld to equal my cri- 
terion, and you must be mine." He would 
again have taken her hand, but she hastily 
stepped back, saying, *« Never! so help me 
Heaven ! Excuse me, Mr. Mason, I will no 
longer continue a scene distressing to both; 
after this moment we meet only as strangers." 
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She moved towards the door, but Mason, who 
had appeared paralysed for an instant, by a 
couple of hasty strides preceded her, and passed 
out in a moment. 

No sooner was he gone than the exhausted 
Emily sank on a seat, and pressing her hands 
over her eyes, sat motionless some minutes. 
When she looked up, Conrad stood beside her. 
"My brother! is he gone?" she enquired, 
timidly — "did you see him?" 

" No, Emily ; I did not know you were alone 
until, passing, I saw this door partly open. How 
did he bear it?" 

"He appeared, I think, more angry than 
grieved; indeed, he almost frightened me at 
first." 

" You do, indeed, look pale, dear," said Con- 
rad, kissing her ; then offering her his arm, he 
continued, — " Come, let us join the party in the 
dining-room; there is one there I know you 
will be glad to see." 

She turned even paler than before, and said 
faintly, " No, dear Conrad ! here — alone " 

"It shall be so, if you wish it, Emily." She 
signed in the affirmative, and Conrad left her. 
An universal tremor shook her frame, as she 
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heard the well-known step in the passage ; she 
started up, but had not time to advance a step, 
before — oh, joy unutterable ! — her waist was 
encircled by her Ernest's arm, and her lips 
fondly pressed to his. 

" Did I not tell you, my loved Emily," he 
cried exultingly, " we parted but to be re- 
united?" 

" Can you, indeed, dear Ernest, forget," she 
replied, while her hand clasped his, " that I had 
almost pledged myself to another ?" 

" Say rather, dearest, can I fail to remember 
that your heart was willing to seek the green 
sod, the cheerless grave, with the corpse of 
the thoughtless, the reckless, but, I hope, the 
chastened and corrected Ernest. No, my Emily, 
whatever may have been the errors and follies 
of his youth, he can yet appreciate the unspeak- 
able value of one pure mind ; and though, for- 
merly, he may have been justly accused of loving 
too many, will show that man's heart is capable 
of affection, as firm, as unchangeable as your 
own ; and henceforth will bend in gratitude be- 
fore the shrine of his mortal divinity, and the 
throne of the great Disposer of events !'* 

He again pressed the idolised girl in his arms. 
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and, in a few minutes, led her to the apartment 
where their friends were assembled. Their kind 
congratulations, added to Conrad's fraternal ten- 
derness, completely overcame the before agitated 
girl ; and tears of felicity took the place of those 
she had lately shed in grief. Joy, however, is 
fleeting, and, like the brightest sunshine, is sure 
to be succeeded by a cloud, which, for a time at 
least, spreads a gloom on the fair face of nature. 
It was not likely Frank Mason would tamely 
brook the indignity which, in his own opinion, 
had been offered him. He left the house boil- 
ing with rage, resolved that he would have sa- 
tisfaction from the man who had robbed him of 
his prize. He watched his opportunity, and ac- 
costed Ernest as he went to the Grove, two or 
three days after, evidently with the design of 
breeding dissension. Ernest, however, declined 
the encounter, and endeavoured to avoid him ; 
but Mason, still more enraged at the coolness 
of his bearing, lost the little self-command he 
possessed, and dared to hint at the supposed 
illegitimacy of Emily. 

" I tell you what, Mr, Mason," said Ernest, 
suddenly stopping, and the indignation he could 
not wholly control mantling on his brow ; ** if 
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you intend by what you have been saying the 
last quarter of an hour, to induce me to give you 
an opportunity of resenting the circumstance of 
which I am the innocent cause, you are greatly 
mistaken. I cannot take advantage of the follies 
of an angry man ; but I must say, you would 
have acted more like a man of honour had you 
offered me the pistol, rather than to attack the 
birth of Miss Blessington, of which circumstance 
you are entirely ignorant." 

" Will you say," replied the furious Mason, 
^^ that I am not a man of honour ? that there is 
not a doubt attaching to " 

" Yes," said Ernest, interrupting him hastily ; 
** I will say that there is not even the shadow of 
a doubt hanging over her name, and that a 
gentleman would not have acted as you have 
done.'* 

" Then, by Heavens ! Major Bonner, if you 
will not take satisfaction, I demand it." 

^^ Come, come, Mr. Mason ; do not be so 
hasty," answered Ernest, with a slight smile. 
" You demand satisfaction ? Could you possibly 
derive any from having your brains blown out, 
or even, if you escape, in sending a bullet 
through me?* 
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"Oh! you fear for yourself ?" said Mason, 
with an insulting laugh. 

" No," returned Ernest, coolly, " I am no cow- 
ard ; but why should I fight one against whom 
I have no reason to complain, farther than a slight 
intemperance of language, which, however, I can 
pardon, because his feelings have been rufBed?" 

" Insolent fellow ! how dare you know or say 
my feelings are ruffled? Accept my defiance, 
or I will proclaim you a " 

" Ebld, sir ! do not provoke me. If it must 

be so, meet me alone at in one hour from 

this. Pistols of course, but entirely alone." He 
pronounced the last word sternly, and turned 
away towards the village, where he preserved a 
strict silence on the subject of his project. 

Frank, satisfied with the success of his scheme, 
and resolved to glut his revenge in the blood of 
his rival, was not a moment beyond the expir- 
ation of the hour, and found Ernest equally 
exact. 

" Mr. Mason," said the latter, " I did not 
come here either to take or lose a life, valuable 
alike to each, but to warn you against throwing 
yours away for a foolish pique. See you the 
defect in the bark of yonder oak?" 
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" Surely ; it is minute, but distinct,'' replied 
Frank, with considerable surprise* 

^ Well, I am here ready to stand your fire; 

but remember " As Ernest uttered these 

last words, he discharged one of his pistols with 
die greatest composure. The ball sped quickly 
through the air, and crushed against the oak ; 
and Bonner walked leisurely across the meadow 
to it, followed by Mason. The bullet had 
perforated the bark several inches in the very 
centre of the defect; and Mason, after examining 
the trace of the ball, exclaimed, ** By Jove I 
that is a good shot." 

Ernest made no remark, and they returned 
in silence to the spot which they had previously 
occupied. 

** Now, then," said Ernest, " if you lodge 
your bullet beside mine, Mr. Mason, we will 
settle the affair : if not " 

** I am not come here to be made a fool of. 
Major Bonner," said Frank angrily. •* I may 
not be such a dead shot as yourself, and there* 
fore wilt not risk the satisfaction of pimishiiig 
a rival, by accepting a challenge of skill in the 
use of a weapon.-— Take your place, or the con- 
sequences." As he spoke, he elevated his pistol ; 

p 
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and Ernest, finding it was useless to hesitate 
longer, took his station. They fired; and a 
moment proclaimed the result. Frank's hat 
was perforated, and dislodged by his adversary's 
ball, without injuring its owner ; while his bullet 
flew harmlessly past our gallant soldier, enter- 
ifig an oaken fence some distance in his rear. 
For some seconds they stood still, Frank being 
somewhat stunned. Ernest then calmly asked 
** whether Mr. Mason were satisfied?" To which 
the latter replied in the n^ative ; and, in a few 
minutes, another discharge rang through the 
still air. The generous-hearted Bonner sank 
on one knee, having received his enemy's bullet 
in the shoulder, while his own sped high in the 
air above Frank's head* 

Debilitated by recent illness, stunned and 
sick with pain, Ernest fainted ; and Mason, now 
alarmed at the consequences of his passion, 
endeavoured to stem the crimson tide. For 
some minutes he tried in vain to revive him; 
when fears for his own safety, and. the dread of 
being discovered alone with a murdered man, 
b^an to agitate his breast These in a few 
moments became so strong, that on descrying 
a figure approaching, through a neighbouring 
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field, he left the apparently lifeless Ernest, after 
throwing the pistols of the latter into a hedge, 
and, snatching up his own, directed his course 
towards his home. Arrived there, his agitation 
both surprised and alarmed his unconscious 
parents ; whose amazement was no way dimin 
Dished by his positive declaration, after an 
hour's solitude in his own room, of his im* 
mediate removal to the metropolis. The Mail 
presented a convenient and speedy means of 
conveying him from home ; and that night was 
spent in whirling him away from the scene of 
his folly. 

. Half an hour elapsed ere Ernest's situaticm 
was discovered, by a person returning from his 
diurnal toil. With his assistance Bonner reached 
the Grove, to which he persisted adjourning, 
although the Parsonage was much the nearer of 
the two, from his fear of alarming the still deli- 
cate Emily. Consternation prevailed through- 
out the establishment at his appearance ; pale, 
feeble, and bleeding as he was. Medical assist- 
ance was instantly sent for, and he was conveyed 
to his room, where his friends anxiously de- 
manded the cause of his alarming situation* 
To his uncle and Conrad alone, however, he 
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disclosed the circumstances of the duel, under 
a strict injunction of secrecy. Mr. Yorke's 
indignation was highly excited at the relation ;^ 
but his nephew's anxious desire for the affair to 
be hushed up prevented his giving vent to his 
feelings. To all others Ernest preserved a 
resolute silence on the true origin of his illness, 
giving it out that the accidental discharge of his 
own piece was the cause. But more than one 
hint was hazarded on the subject, approaching 
nearer to the truth than agreed with Bonoer^s 
wish of perfect oblivion ; and it was only by 
reserve he silenced the inquisitorial remarks 
of friends. The sudden departure of Frank was 
attributed by the public voice to the rejection 
of Emily, although, in private, something more 
criminal was allied as the cause. These 
whispers, however, passed away with Ernest's 
illness, which fortunately never assumed a dan-* 
gerous character ; and the affectionate attention 
of his friends, and the constant company of 
Emily, tended in no small degree to restore 
him, at the end of three months, to the bloom 
of health. 

Conrad, happy in the approximation of all he 
loved, and the prospect of the future, employed 
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himself in the execution of his father's last 
injunctions, with regard to his step-brother, 
during Ernest's recovery. This was no sooner 
the case, than the young people became anxious 
for the consummation of their happiness : they 
became solicitous of enjoying the society of 
each other, without a dread of any future unto- 
ward circumstance again dividing them ; and cS 
each finding in his partner the friend, the 
comfort, and the delight he sought Agree- 
ably to this desire, preparations were made for 
the celebration of the double marriage: and 
never had the little village appeared to such 
advantage as on the wedding day. It is true 
the trees had lost their beauty, and flowers 
were not strewed in their path ; but happiness 
sparkled in every eye, joy mantled in every 
countenance, the lip of each spectator, each 
rustic, teemed with congratulation, and a bright 
sun threw his rays on all, like the eye of 
Omnipotence, looking with benignity on the 
union of manly love and modest virtue. Mr. 
Camden officiated at the altar; and when he saw 
the four youthful beings whom he had fostered 
in childhood, and watched in the expansion of 
youth and beauty, congregated around him, his 
heart raised itself in suppUcation to the Almighty 
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for their future welfare : btit when the old man 
pronounced the blessing, and laid a paternal 
hand on the head of each youthful votary, his 
voice faltered, and tears suffused the eyes and 
rolled over the cheeks of the aged minister. 

Some time was devoted by each couple to 
excursions in the more romantic parts of their 
native country; after which they returned &>r 
a time to their cherished home. Frank Mason 
repaired to the Continent, not desiring, after the 
events which had recently occurred, to show 

himself in the neighbourhood of G , where 

h^ remained until recalled by the death of his 
father, twelve months after. 

Major and Mrs. Bonner were, at the time, on 
a visit to Mr. Yorke, previously to their removal 
to Ireland, and accidentally met Frank during 
a walk. The colour mounted into his face, and 
he appeared anxious to avoid recognition ; but 
Ernest advanced, and, addressing him, offered 
his condolence on the event which had occa- 
sioned his return. As Frank returned the 
cordial salutation, his countenance expressed 
a mingled emotion of pleasure and pain: for 
a moment he hesitated, and looked towards 
Emily, who also welcomed him as a friend. He 
then said hastily : " You are a noble, generous 
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fellow, Bonner ; and I trust you have forgiven 
me.'' 

'< Speak not of it," returned Ernest with a 
smQe. ^^ It was an unfortunate affiiir, which it 
will be better to dismiss from your mind as effec- 
tually as it has seceded from mine. It is always 
the wisest way to forgive and forget, as my 
good friend, Mr. Camden, says." 

<< For you. Major Bonner, it may be the kindest 
course; for me, the author of the mischief, the 
most prudent, is to remember to my latest breath, 
the criminality of my behaviour, and the gene- 
rosity of yours. If it should hereafter be my 
happiness to secure your esteem, by my warm 
return, I will endeavour to show how much I 
value your present kindness." 

Emily's curiosity, raised by these words, 
requested an explanation of their import ; and 
from Frank's lips she heard the detail of an 
af&ir, which had so nearly deprived her of her 
adored husband. The renewed assurances of 
both, of entire oblivion of the past, contributed 
to render Mason more at peace with himself; 
and friendship subsequently occupied the place 
of selfish dislike. 

Time wore away, and found our gay soldiers 
still fond, still happy, still beloved, and sur- 
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rounded by a numerous and amiable ofFspring. 
It found Mr. Camden and Mr. Yorke the same 
friends^ the same kind foster parents, equally 
esteemed and respected. It found Charles 
Taylor treading in the steps of his virtuous 
brother, and entering the service for which his 
father had destined him at the usual age. The 
bequest of his grand-father Conrad received as 
Colonel Taylor's hlsir ; bot he obviated all his 
£gither's reluctance in avowing Conrad's relation* 
ship, by taking care that Charles should be master 
of the sum originally intended the day he attained 
his majority, and in every respect he fulfilled the 
duty of the parent he undertook to represent. 

Throughout the foregoing sketch, the au- 
thoress has endeavoured to portray the advan- 
tages of virtue and piety, in opposition to the 
baneful influence of unbridled passion ; to dis- 
cover the blessing of education ; and to show 
that, in general, the young mind early imbued 
with seed, whether good or evil, produces fruit 
accordingly. 

THE END. 
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